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River of Dreams 





BY LOUIS BECKE 


I 


HERE is a river I know which begins 
its life in a dark, sunless canyon 
high up amid the thick forest-clad 

spurs of the range which traverses the 
island from east to west. Here, lying deep 
and silent, is a pool almost encompassed by 
huge boulders of smooth black rock, piled 
confusedly together, yet preserving a 
certain continuity of outline where their 
bases touch the water’s edge. Standing 
far up on the mountain-side, you can, from 
one certain spot alone, discern it two hun- 
dred feet below, and a thick mass of 
tangled vine and creepers stretching across 
its western side, through which’ the water 
flows on its journey to the sea. 

A narrow native path, used only by 
hunters of the wild pigs haunting the 
depths of the gloomy mountain forest, led 
me to it one close, steaming afternoon. I 
had been pigeon-shooting along the crests 
of the ridges, and having shot as many 
birds as I could carry, I decided to make a 
short cut down to the level ground, where 
I was sure of finding water, resting awhile, 
and then making my way home along the 
beach to the village. 

I had descended scarcely more than 
fifty yards when I struck the path, a thin, 
red line of sticky clayey soil, criss-crossed 
by countless roots of the great forest trees. 
A brief examination showed me that it had 
been trodden by the feet of natives quite 
recently; their footprints led downward. 
[ followed, and presently came to a cleared 
space on the mountain-side, a spot which 
had evidently been used by a party of 
hunters, who had stayed there to cook 
some food, for the ashes of a fire lay in the 
ground-oven they had made. Laying down 
my gun, I went to the edge and peered 
cautiously over; and there, far below, I 
could see the pool, revealed by a shaft of 
sunlight which pierced down through the 
leafy canopy. 

Feeling sure that the track would lead 
to the water, where I should have the satis- 
faction of a long drink, I set out again, and 
after narrowly escaping pitching down 
headlong, at last reached the bottom, and 


with a sigh of relief threw down my gun 
and birds, and in another moment was 
drinking eagerly of the ice-cold,crystal water 
in one of the many minor pools which were 
everywhere amid the boulders. 

After a few minutes’ rest, I collected some 
dead wood and lit a fire, being hungry as 
well as thirsty ; then leaving it to burn down, 
I climbed one of the highest boulders to get 
a good view, and sighed with admiration at 
the scene—there lay before me a beautiful, 
deep, and almost circular sheet of water, 
about thirty yards across. Directly beneath 
me I could see the rocky bottom ; fifty feet 
further out towards the centre it appeared 
to be of unfathomable blueness. On the 
opposite side a tree of enormous girth had 
fallen, perhaps years before, though it was 
still growing, for some of its mighty roots 
were embedded in the rich red soil of the 
mountain-side. 

As I sat looking, a good-sized fish, and 
then another, splashed just beside the fallen 
tree. Slipping down from the boulder, I 
made my way round—just in time to see 
scores of beautiful silvery fish, exactly like 
trout in shape, dart away from under the 
tree out into the deep water. In other 
streams of the island I had caught many 
of these fish, but had never seen any so 
high up inland; and, elated at the prospect 
of much future sport, 1 went on with my 
explorations. 

I was about to climb over the tree, when 
I discovered that I could pass underneath, 
for here and there it was supported on 
small boulders standing out two or three 
feet above the water. On the other side a 
tiny stream trickled over a flat ledge of 
rock, to fall into a second but much smaller 
pool ten or fifteen feet below ; beyond that 
lay a long, narrow, but shallow stretch of 
crystal water, running between highly ver- 
dured banks, and further away in the 
distance I could hear the murmur of a 
waterfall. 

As I turned over a stone with my foot, a 
crayfish darted off and tried to hide. There 
were scores, hundreds of them everywhere 
—fine fat luscious fellows—and in ten 
minutes I had a dozen of the largest in my 
bag, to roast on the now glowing fire beside 
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a juicy pigeon. Salt I had none, but I did 
possess a ship-biscuit and a piece of cold 
baked taro, and with pigeon and crayfish, 
what more could a hungry man desire ? 
The intense solitude of the place, too, 
was enchanting. Now and then the boom- 
ing note of a pigeon, or the soft coo-coo of 
a ring-dove, would break the silence ; over- 
head a sky of spotless blue; an hour before 
I had sweltered under a brazen sun; here, 
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4 WOMAN CAME OUT, STARED AT ME, 


under the mountain shade, though there 
was not a breath of wind to stir a leaf, it 
was surprisingly cool. 

To lean against the soft white moss 
clothing the buttresses of a giant maruhia 
tree, and smoke a pipe, was delightful after 
a tramp of six or eight miles through a 
mountain forest; and to know that the 
return journey would be through easy 
country along the banks of a new river, was 
better still. 

I set off with a feeling of joyful 
expectancy, taking a last glance at 
the beautiful little lake—I meant to 
return with some native friends to 
fish it on the morrow—ere I struck 
into the forest once more to pick up 
the path. 

Every now and then I caught 
glimpses of the river, now gradually 
widening as it was joined by other 
streamlets on either side. Some of 
these I had to wade through, others | 
crossed on stones or fallen trees. 

Half-way to the beach I came to a 
broad stretch of shallow water covered 
with purple water-lilies; three small 
ducks, with alarmed quacking, shot 
upward from where they had been 
resting or feeding under the bank, 
and vanished over the tree-tops ; and 





a sudden commotion in the water 
showed me that there were many 


fish. Its beautiful clearness tempted 
me to strip off and swim about the 
floating garden resting on its bosom, 
and I was just about to undress, 
when I heard a shot quite near. 
The moment after, I fired in return, 
and gave a loud hail; then the high 
reedy cane-grass on the other side 
parted, and a man and a woman 
came out, stared at me, and then 
laughed in welcome. They were one 
Nalik and his wife, people living in 
my own village. The man carried 
a long single-barrelled German shot- 
gun, the woman a basket of pigeons. 
Stepping down the bank, they waded 
across and joined me. 

“ How came ye here?” they asked, 
as we sat down together to smoke. 

I told them, and then learnt that 
the river ran into the sea through the 
mangroves at a spot many miles from 
the village. Then I asked about the 
big pool. Nalik nodded. 

“ Ay, ‘tis deep, very deep, and hath 
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many fish in it. But it is a place of jelon 
(haunted), and we always pass to one side. 
But here where we now sit is a fine place for 
fish. And there are many wild pigs in 
the forest.” 

“ Let us come here to-morrow. Let us 
start ere the sun is up, and stay here and 
fish and shoot till the day be gone.” 

“Why not?” said Sivi his wife, puffing 
her cigarette, “and sleep here when night 
comes, for under the banks are many 
thousand wrkar (crayfish), and I and some 
other women shall catch them by torch- 
light.” 

And that was how I began to learn this 
island river and its ways, so that now it 
has become the river of my dreams. 


ist 
"s with the dawn there came dis- 


appointment keen and bitter, for in 

the night the north-east trade had 
died away, and now wild swooping rain- 
squalls pelted and drenched the island from 
the westward, following each other in quick 
succession, and whipping the smooth water 
inside the reef into a blurred and churning 
sheet of foam, and then roaring away up 
through the mountain passes and canyons. 

With my gear all ready beside me, I sat 
on the matted floor of the hut in which I 
lived, smoking my pipe, and listening to the 
fury of the squalls as the force of the wind 
bent and swayed the thatched roof, and 
made the cinnet-tied rafters and girders 
creak and work to and fro under the strain. 
Suddenly the wicker-work door on the lee 
side was opened, and Nalik jumped in, 
dripping with rain, but smiling good- 
naturedly as usual. 

“ Wod !” he said, taking his long, straight, 
black hair in his hands, and squeezing out 
the water, “ ‘tis no day for us.” 

I ventured an opinion that it might clear 
off soon. He shook his head, and then sat 
down to open a small bundle he carried, 
and which contained a dry jumper and pair 
of dungaree pants. Then quickly divesting 
himself of the soddened girdle of grass 
around his loins, he put on the European 
garments, filled his pipe, and began to talk. 

“The wind will soon cease, for these 
squalls from the westward last not long at 
this time of the year ; but when the wind 
ceases, then comes rain; for two days some- 
times—not heavy rain such as this, but soft 
rain as fine as hair, and all the forest is 
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wetted, and the mountain paths are danger- 
ous even to our bare feet, and the pigeons 
give no note, and the sun is dead. So we 
cannot go to the river to-day. To-morrow 
perhaps it may be fine ; therefore let us sit 
and be content.” 

So we sat and were content, remaining 
indoors in my own house, or visiting those 
of our neighbours, eating, drinking, smok- 
ing, and talking. I was the only white man 
on the island, and during my three months’ 
residence had got to know every man, 
woman, child, and dog in the village. And 
my acquaintance with the dogs was very 
extensive, inasmuch as every one of the 
thirty-four families owned at least ten dogs, 
all of which had taken kindly to me from 
the very first. They were the veriest 
mongrels that ever were seen in canine 
form, but in spite of that, were full of pluck 
when pig-hunting. (I once saw’ seven or 
eight of them tackle a lean, savage old wild 
boar in a dried-up taro swamp; two of 
them were ripped up, the rest hung on to 
him by his ears and neck, and were dragged 
along as if they were as light as feathers, 
until a native drove a heavy ironwood spear 
clean through the creature’s loins.) 

During the evening my native friends, in 
response to my inquiries about the river, 
told me that it certainly took its rise from 
the deep pool I have before described, and 
that had I made a more careful examination, 
I should have seen several tiny rivulets, 
hidden by the dense undergrowth, flowing 
into it from both sides of the gorge. During 
severe rains an immense volume of muddy 
water would rush down; yet strangely 
enough, the two kinds of fish which in- 
habited it were just as plentiful as ever as 
soon as the water cleared. 

About four o’clock in the morning, when 
I was sound in slumber, a voice called to 
me to awaken. It was Nalik. 

“ Come out and look.” 

I lifted (not opened) my venetian-sashed 
door of pandanus leaf, and stepped out. 

What a glorious change! The rain had 
ceased, and the shore and sea lay bright 
and clear under a myriad-starred sky of 
deepest blue; the white line of surf tumb- 
ling on the barrier reef a mile away seemed 
almost within stone-throw. A gentle breeze 
swayed the fronds of the coco palms above 
us, and already the countless thousands of 
sea-birds, whose “rookery”” was on two 
small islets within the reef, and near the 
village, were awake, and filling the air with 
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their clamour as they, like us, prepared to 
start off for their day’s fishing. 

Our party consisted of — 

(1) Nalik, his wife, and five dogs. 

(2) Three young women, each 
several dogs. 

(3) Old Sru, chief of the district, with 
numerous dogs. 

(4) Two boys and three girls, who carried 
baskets of food, crayfish-nets, boar-spears, 
etc. Large number of dogs. 

(5) The white man, to whom, as soon as 
he appeared, the whole of the dogs immedi- 
ately attached themselves. 

(6) Small boy of ten named Toka, the 
terror of the village for his illimitable im- 
pudence and unsurpassed mischief. But as 
he was a particular friend of the white man 
(and could not be prevented) he was allowed 
tocome. He had three dogs. 

Before we started, old Sru, Nalik, and 
myself had some hot coffee, two gourds full 
of which were also placed in the care of 
Nalik’s wife. The boy Toka, full of mis- 
chief, mimicked us as we drank, smacked 
his lips, and rubbed one hand up and down 
his stomach. One of the big girls cuffed 
him for being saucy. He retaliated by 
darting between her legs and throwing her 
down upon the sand. 

Presently we started, the women and 
children going on ahead, with the excep- 
tion of Toka, who stuck close to me, and 
carried my Snider in one hand and my 
double-barrelled muzzle-loader in the other. 

For the first two or three miles our way 
lay along the hard white beach, whose sands 
were covered everywhere by millions of 
tiny, blue-backed, red-legged soldier-crabs 
moving to and fro in companies, regiments, 
and divisions, hastening to burrow before 
the daylight revealed their presence to their 
dreaded enemies—the golden-winged sand- 
plovers, and the greedy sooty terns,—who 
vet knew how to find them by the myriad 
small nodules of sand they left to betray 
their hiding-place. 

Oh, the sweet, sweet smell of the forest 
as it is borne down from the mountains and 
carried seaward, to gladden, it may be, the 
heart of some hard-worked, broken-spirited 
sailor who in a passing ship sees from aloft 
this fair, fair island with its smiling green 
of leaf, its soft, heaving valleys, above the 
long lines of curving beach, showing white 
and bright in the morning sun! And, as 
you walk, the surf upon the reef for ever 
calls and calls; sometimes loudly with a 
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deep resonant boom, but mostly with a soft, 
faint murmur like the low-breathed sigh of 
a woman when she lays her cheek upon her 
lover's breast and looks upward to his face 
with eyes aglow and lips trembling for his 
kiss, 

Far, far above, a faint note. "Tis but a 
snow-white tropic bird, suspended in mid- 
air on motionless wing, his long scarlet 
pendrices almost invisible at such a height. 
Presently, as he discerns you, he lets his 
aerial, slender form sink and sink without 
apparent motion till he is within fifty feet, 
and then he turns his graceful head from 
side to side, and inquiringly surveys you 
with his full, soft, black eye. For a 
moment or two he flutters his white wings 
gently and noiselessly, and you can imagine 
you hear his timid heart-beats ; then, satis- 
fied with his scrutiny, his fairy, graceful 
form floats upward into space again, and is 
lost to view. 

Leaving the beach and the sound of the 
droning surf behind us, we turned to the 
starboard hand, and struck through the 
narrow strip of littoral towards the moun- 
tains. For the first mile or so, our way was 
through a grove of pandanus palms, nearly 
every one of which was in full fruit; on the 
branches were sitting hundreds of small 
sooty terns, who watched our progress 
beneath with the calm indifference born of 
the utter confidence of immunity of danger 
from any human being. 

Once through the sandy stretch on which 
the pandanus loves to grow, we came to the 
outlier of the mountain lands—low, gently- 
undulating ridges, covered on both sides of 
the narrow track with dense thickets of 
pineapples, every plant bearing a fruit half- 
matured, which when ripened was never 
touched by the hand of man, for the whole 
island was, in places, covered with thickets 
such as this, and the wild pig only revelled 
among them. 

“ They grow thickly,” I said to Nalik. 

“ Ay, tahina,} they grow thickly and wild,” 
he replied with some inflection of sadness 
in his voice; “long, long ago, before my 
father’s father lived, there was a great town 
here. That was long before we of this land 
had ever seen a white man. And now we 
who are left are but as dead leaves.” 

“ How came it so to be?” 

He shook his head. “I cannot tell. I 
only know that once we of this land 
numbered many, many thousands, and now 

! Friend. 
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THE BRANCHES WERE WOVEN 
INTO THATCH BY THE DEFT, 
EAGER HANDS OF THE WOMEN 





fara (pineapples) thou wilt 
see the lower stones lying 
in the ground.” 

We pressed onward and 
upward into the deeper 
Wwe are but hundreds. Here, where we forest, then turned downwards along a 
now walk, was once a great town of houses narrow path carpeted thick with fallen 
with stone foundations ; if ye cut away the leaves, damp and soft to the foot, for the 
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sun’s rays never pierced through the dense 
foliage overhead. And then we came out 
upon a fair, green sward, with nine stately 
coco palms clustered, their branches droop- 
ing over the river of my dreams, which lay 
before us with open, waiting bosom. 


Ill 
[ea the shade of the nine cocos we 
| 


made our camp, and old Sru and the 

women and children at once set to 

work to build a “ house” to protect us in 
case it rained during the nights. 

Very quickly was the house built. The 


boy Toka was sent up the cocos to lop off 


branches, which, as they fell, were woven 
into thatch by the deft, eager hands of the 
women, who were supervised by Sivi, 
Nalik’s handsome wife, amid much chatter 
and laughter, each one trying to outvie the 
other in speed, and all anxious to follow 
Nalik and myself to the river. 

The place was well chosen. For nearly 
a hundred yards there was a clear stretch 
of water, flowing between low grassy banks, 
on which were growing a few scattered 
pandanus palms—the screw pine of the 
Pacific. Half-a-mile distant, a jagged, irre- 
gular mountuain-peak raised high its emerald- 
hued head in the clear sunshine, and from 
every lofty tree on both sides of the stream 
there came the continuous call of the gentle 
wood-doves, and the great grey, red-crested 
pigeons. 

With Nalik and myself there came old 
Sru and the imp Toka; the latter at once 
set to work and found us some small cray- 
fish for bait. Our rods were slender bamboos 
about twelve feet long, with lines of the 
same length made of twisted banana-fibre 
as fine as silk, and equally as strong. My 
hook was an ordinary flatted Kirby—about 
half the size of an English whiting hook ; 
Nalik preferred one of his own manufacture, 
made from a strip of tortoiseshell, barbless 
and highly polished. 

Taking our stand at a place where the 
softly-flowing current eddied and curled 
around some black boulders of rock whose 
surfaces were but a few inches above the 
clear, crystal stream, we quickly baited our 
hooks and cast together, the old chief and 
the boy throwing in some crushed-up cray- 
fish shells at the same time. Before five 
seconds had passed, my _ brown-skinned 
comrade laughed as his thin line tautened 
out suddenly, and in another instant he 
800 


swung out a quivering streak of shining 
blue and silver, and deftly caught it with 
his left hand; almost at the same moment 
my rod was strained hard by a larger fish, 
which darted in towards the bank. 

“ First to thee, Nalik; but biggest to 
the rebelli,” +} cried old Sru, as with some 
difficulty—for my rod was too slight for 
such a fish—I landed a lovely four-pounder 
on the grass. 

Nalik laughed again, and before I had 
cleared my hook from the jaw of my prize, 
he had taken another, and then a third, 
catching each one in his left hand with 
incredible swiftness, and throwing them to 
the boy. The women and girls on the 
opposite bank laughed and chaffed me, and 
urged me to hasten, or Nalik would catch 
five ere I landed another. But the rebelli 
took no heed of their merriment, for he was 
quite content to let a few minutes go whilst 
he examined the glistening beauty which 
lay quivering and gasping on the sward. 
It was nearly eighteen inches in length, its 
back from the tip of the upper jaw to the 
tail a brilliant dark blue flecked with tiny 
specks of red, the sides a burnished silver, 
changing, as the belly was reached, to a 
glistening white. The pectoral and lower 
fins were a pale blue, flecked with somewhat 
larger spots of brighter red than those on 
the back, and the tail showed the same 
colouring. In shape it was much like a 
grayling, particularly about the head; and 
altogether a more beautiful fresh-water fish 
I had never seen. 

We fished for an hour or more, and 
‘aught three or four dozen of this particular 
fish as well as eight or nine dark-scaled, 
stodgy bream, which haunted the centre of 
the pool where the water was deep. Then 
as the sun grew fiercer they ceased to 
bite, and we ceased to tempt them; so we 
lay down and rested and smoked, whilst the 
women and children made a ground-oven 
and prepared some of the fish for cooking. 
Putting aside the largest, which was 
reserved for the old chief and myself, 
Nalik’s kindly gentle-voiced wife watched 
the children roll each fish up in a wrapper 
of green coco-nut leaf and lay them care- 
fully upon the glowing bed of stones in the 
oven, together with some scores of long, 
slender green bananas, to serve as a vege- 
table in place of taro or yams, which would 
take a much longer time to cook. On the 
top of all was placed the largest fish, and 
1 White man. 
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then the entire oven was rapidly covered 
up with wild banana leaves in the shape of 
a mound. 

The moment Nalik and I had laid down 
our rods, and whilst the oven was being 
prepared, Toka and the two other boys 
sprang into the water at one end of the 
pool, and began to disturb the bottom with 
their feet. The young girls and women, 
each carrying a small finely-meshed scoop- 
net, joined them, and in a few minutes 
they had filled a basket with crayfish, some 
of which were ten inches in length, and 
weighed over a pound, their tails especially 
being very large and fleshy. 

“Shall we boil or bake them?” asked 
Nalik, as the basketful were carried up to 
me for examination. 

“ Boil them,” I replied, for I had brought 
with me several pounds of coarse salt, 
taken from our wrecked ship’s harness-cask 
and carefully dried in the sun; and a boiled 
crayfish or crab is better than one baked— 
and spoiled. 

A tall, graceful girl, named Seia, came 
forward with a large wooden bowl, nearly 
eighteen inches in diameter at the top and 
two feet in depth—no light weight even to 
lift, for at its rim it was over an inch thick. 
Placing it on the ground in front of Sru and 
myself, she motioned to the other girls to 
bring water. They brought her about two 
gallons in buckets made of the looped-up 
leaves of the taro plant, and poured it into 
the vessel; then Nalik and old Sru, with 
rough tongs formed of the midrib of a coco- 
nut branch, whipped up eight or ten large 
red-hot stones from the fire near by, and 
dropped them into the vessel, the water in 
which at once began to boil, and send up a 
volume of steam, as Seia tipped the entire 
basketful of crustacean delicacies into the 
bowl, together with some handfuls of salt. 
Then a closely-woven mat was placed over 
the top, and tied round it so as to keep in 
the heat—that is the way they boil food in 
the South Seas with a wooden pot! 

From time to time during the next quarter 
of an hour, more red-hot cinders were 
dropped into the bowl, until old Sru pro- 
nounced the contents to be tunua, i.e. well 
and truly cooked, and then whilst the now 
bright red crayfish were laid out to cool 
upon platters of green woven coco-nut leaf, 
the first oven of fish and bananas was 
opened. 

What a delightful meal it was ! 


The fat, 


luscious fish, cooked in their own juices, 
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each one deftly ridden of its compact coat- 
ing of silvery scales by the quick hands of 
the women, and then turned out hot and 
smoking upon a platter of leaf, with half-a- 


dozen green, baked bananas for bread! 
Such fish, and so cooked, surely fall to the 
lot of few! Your city professional diner 
who loves to instruct us in the daily papers 
about “how to dine,” really cannot know 
anything about the real enjoyment of eating. 
He is dblasé, he regulates his stomach to his 
costume and to the season, and he eats as 
fashion dictates he should eat, and fills 
his long-suffering stomach with nicketty, 
tin-pot, poisonous “ delicacies’? which he 
believes are excellent because they are ex- 
pensive, and are prepared by a chef whose 
income is ten times as much as his own. 

So we ate our fish and bananas, and then 
followed on with the crayfish, the women 
and children shelling them for us as fast as 
we could eat, the largest and fattest being 
placed before the old chief and the white 
man. And then for dessert we hada basket 
of red-ripe wild mangoes, with a great 
smooth-leayed pineapple as big as a big 
man’s head, and showing red and green 
and yellow, and smelling fresh and sweet 
with the rain of the previous night. Near 
by where we sat was a pile of freshly- 
husked young coco-nuts, which a smiling- 
faced young girl opened for us as we wanted 
a drink, carefully pouring out upon the 
ground all the liquid that remained after 
Sru and myself had drank, and then putting 
the empty shells, with their delicate lining 
of alabaster flesh, into the fire to be con- 
sumed; for no one, not of chiefly rank, 
must partake even of that which is cast 
aside by a chief or his guests. 

Our first meal of the day finished, we— 
that is, Nalik, Sru, and myself—lay down 
under the shade of the newly-built thatched 
roof, and smoked our pipes in content, 
whilst the women and children, attended 
by the dogs, bathed in the deepest part of 
the pool, shouting, laughing, and splashing 
and diving till they were tired. The dogs, 
mongrel as they were, enjoyed the fun as 
much as their masters, biting and worrying 
each other playfully as they swam round 
and round, and then crawling out upon the 
bank, they ran to and fro upon the grassy 
sward till they, too, were glad to rest under 
the shade of the clump of coco palms. 

In the afternoon—leaving the rest of our 
party to amuse themselves by catching 
crayfish and to make traps for wild pigs 
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SRU, WITH TRUER AIM, FIRED BOTH BARRELS IN QUICK SUCCESSION 


Sru, Nalik, Toka, and myself set out 
towards the pool at the head of the river, 
where, I was assured, we were sure to get ¢ 
pig or two by nightfall. The dogs evidently 
were equally as certain of this as Nalik and 
Sru, for the moment they saw the two men 
pick up their heavy hunting-spears, they 
sprang to their feet, and began howling and 
yelping in concert till they were beaten into 
silence by the women. I had brought with 
me a short Snider carbine—the best and 
handiest weapon to stop a wild pig at a short 
range—and a double-barrelled muzzle-load- 
ing shot-gun. The latter I gave to the 
boy Toka to carry, and promised him that 
he should fire at least five shots from it 
at pigeons or mountain-fowl before we 
returned to the village. 

Following a narrow footpath which led 
along the right bank of the stream, we 
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struck directly into the heart of the moun- 
tain forest, and in a few minutes the voices, 
shouts, and laughter of our companions 
sounded as if they were miles and milesaway. 
Now and then as we got deeper into the 
dark, cool shade caused by the leafed dome 
above, we heard the shrill cry of the long- 
legged mountain-cock—a cry which I can 
only describe as an attempt at the ordinary 
barn-yard rooster’s “ cock-a-doodle-do ” 
combined with the scream of a cat when its 
tail is trodden upon by a heavy-booted foot. 
Here in these silent, darkened aisles of the 
forest, it sounded weird and uncanny in the 
extreme, and aroused an intense desire to 
knock the creature over, but I forbore to 
fire, although we once had a view of a fine 
bird, attended by a hen and chicks, scurrying 
across the leaf-strewn ground not fifty feet 
away. Everywhere around us the great grey 





pigeons were sounding their booming notes 
from the branches overhead, but of these 
too we took no heed, for a shot would have 
alarmed every wild pig within a mile of us. 

An hour’s march brought us to the crest of 
a spur, covered with a species of white cedar, 
whose branches were literally swarming 
with doves and pigeons, feeding upon small 
sweet-scented berries about the size of 
English haws. Here we rested awhile, the 
dogs behaving splendidly by lying down 
quietly and scarcely moving as they watched 
me taking off my boots and putting on a 
pair of cinnet (coir-fibre) sandals. Just 
beneath us was a deep canyon, at the bottom 
of which, so Nalik said, was a tiny rivulet 
which ran through banks covered with wild 
yams and ¢¢! plants. 

“There be nothing so sweet to the mouth 
of the mountain-pig as the thick roots of 
the ti,” said Nalik to me in a low voice. 
“They come here to root them up at this 
time of the year, before the wild yams are 
well grown, and the ¢ both fattens and 
sweetens them. Let us start.” 

At a sign from Sru, Nalik and the boy 
Toka, followed by the dogs, went off towards 
the head of the canyon, so as to drive down 
to the old man and myself any pigs which 


might be feeding above, whilst we slipped 
quietly down the side of the spur to the 


bank of the rivulet. Sru carried my gun 
(which I had loaded with ball) as well as 
his spear. I had my Snider. 

We had not long to wait, for presently 
we heard the dogs give cry, and the silence 
of the forest was broken by the demoniac 
yells of Nalik and Toka, who had started 
a party of two boars and _half-a-dozen 
sows with their half-grown progeny, which 
were lying down around the buttressed sides 
ot a great ttka tree. They (the pigs) came 
down the side of the rivulet with a tre- 
mendous rush—right on top of us in fact. 
I fired at the leader—a great yellow, razor- 
backed boar with enormous tusks—missed 
him, but hit a young sow which was run- 
ning on his port side. Sru, with truer aim, 
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fired both barrels of his gun in quick suc- 
cession, and the second boar dropped with 
a bullet through both shoulders, and a dear 
little black and yellow-striped four-months- 
old porker went under to the other barrel 
with a broken spine. Then in another three 
or four minutes we were kicking and “ belt- 
ing ” about half of the dogs, who, maddened 
by the smell of blood from the wounded 
animals, sprang upon them and tried to 
tear them to pieces; the rest of the 
“pack ”’ (save the term !) had followed the 
flying swine down the canyon; they turned 
up at the camp some three or four hours 
later with bloodied jaws and gorged to 
distention. 

The boar which Sru had shot was lean 
enough in all conscience, but the young 
sow and four-months-old porker were as 
round-bodied as barrels, and as fat as only 
pigs can be fat. We hoisted the carcases 
up under the branch of a tree out of the 
reach of the dogs, and sent Toka back to 
the camp to tell the women to come and 
carry them away. 

Then, as we had still another hour or two 
of daylight, and I longed to see the deep, 
deep pool at the head of the river, even if 
it were but for a few moments, the old chief, 
Nalik, and I started off. 

* * * * * 

It lay before us with many, many bars of 
golden sunlight striking down through the 
trees and trying to penetrate its calm, placid 
bosom with their warm, loving rays. Far 
below the sound of the waterfall sung to 
the dying day, and, as we listened, there 
came to us the dulled distant murmur of 
the combing breakers upon the reef five 
miles away. 

“*Tis a fair, good place this, is it not ? 
whispered Nalik, as he sat beside me, “ 
fair, good place, though it be haunted by 
the spirits.” . 

“Ay, a fair, sweet place indeed,” I 
answered, “and this pool and the river 
below shall for ever be in my dreams when 
I am far away from here.” 
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** Rosemary— 
tor Remembrance ”’ 


IVE me balm for rosemary ! 
Balm for aching memory, 

That, forgetful of the past, 
Life may smoothly speed at last. 
Let the balm lie like a pall 
On the days beyond recall, 
And the loss and grief lay by 
With rejected rosemary— 





That no anniversary 


Wake regretful memory. 





Take you back your balm again ! 
Good for lesser ills of men ; 
Good for many,—but for me 
Give me back the rosemary. 
Loyalty is best, in truth, 


To the grief that pruned our youth, 


Training it to fairer growth,— 4 
Best of balms is keeping troth. 

So, as swift the years g» by, 

[ will keep my rosemary. 


E. H. TIPPLE 
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IFE at the Boer camp here in Ceylon, 
though monotonous enough in all con- 
science, both for prisoners and guards, 

is such a novelty that a short description of 
it can scarcely fail to be of interest to those 
who have no chance of such an experience. 

The camp is about one mile from the 
little railway station of Diyatalawa, which 
again in its turn is one hundred and fifty 
miles from Colombo. The journey hither 
is a comfortable one, and the line is quite 
a masterpiece of railway engineering. It 
traverses the most lovely part of Ceylon, 
taking the traveller first across humid plain- 
land, then upwards and ever upwards till 
he reaches the cool highlands, where he can 
refresh his eyes on jungle-clad mountains 
and ever-green tea-gardens. Though the 
train does not travel at express speed, yet 
lovely and constantly changing scenery suc- 
cessfully prevents time hanging heavily on 
the visitor’s hands. 

The site chosen for the camp occupied by 
our prisoners is in a valley formed and 
quite closed in by surrounding hills, and is 
thus admirably adapted for the purpose, as 
troops placed on the high ground can easily 
watch all that is going on below, and the 
sentries are able to give timely warning of 
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anything unusual. Boers attempting to 
escape, or otherwise making themselves 
unpleasant, would at once be detected, and 
have a remarkably poor time of it. 

Inside the prisoners’ enclosure are wooden 
huts with corrugated iron roofs, each built 
to hold fifty men. Round these are open 
spaces, where quoits are much played, 
and where the prisoners sit about in small 
clumps, talking no doubt of their far-off 
homes, and of many a good gallop they used 
to enjoy on the rolling veldt. Encircling 
the whole enclosure there is a double line of 
barbed wire about five feet high, made still 
more formidable by quantities of broken 
glass strewed in between. Last, but not by 
any means least, there runs the living wall 
of our good British soldiers, who night and 
day are on the look-out, with magazine-rifles 
charged and bayonets fixed. Woe to the 
prisoner who at some misguided moment 
should attempt a dash for liberty; a short, 
sharp command to halt will he hear first, 
then, if this is not complied with instanter, 
the stern crack of a Lee-Metford will 
assuredly follow, and a bullet will find its 
billet. This actually happened to one of 
the Boers just before the present regiment 
arrived. The man got through the wire, but 
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was winged a yard or two away from it; 
and though he managed to crawl back to his 
friends, died in an hour or two after. 

An additional safeguard against escape is 
supplied by electric light. Are lamps are 
placed at intervals of about two hundred 
yards all round the camp, and though this 
system of lighting is expensive, yet it is 
well worth the money spent on it. 

If we leave the enclosure and climb up 
the hills we shall find five guard-rooms, 
placed so as to command the lower terrain. 
Each has a garrison of twenty rifles, and an 
additional defence in the shape of our old 
friend the Maxim, which, with its barrel- 
casing full of water and well oiled, stands 
grimly ready for use at any moment. 

These details may sound a note akin to 
the old Roman cry “ Ve victis”; but, as a 
matter of fact, the precautions just described 
are far from being unnecessary, for our friend 
the Boer is by no means lacking in slim- 
ness even in captivity. Still the prisoners, 
if they behave themselves, are treated with 
the utmost kindness and consideration ; so 
much indeed is this the case, that the 
general opinion of those who know is that 
we are erring on the side of leniency. 























There may, however, be good political 
reasons for showing more consideration to 
our captives than would at first sight seem 
necessary, and it may bear good fruit at 
some future date. 

Fictitious reports have scattered broad- 
cast the impression that Diyatalawa is 
unhealthy, and altogether an unsuitable 
site for prisoners of war. This is not the 
case. On the contrary, the climate, owing 
to its elevation, which is 4200 feet above 
sea-level, is decidedly good. In addition 
the average temperature is 65° F., which is 
neither too hot nor too cold, but strikes 
what most people would call the happy 
mean. 

As regards our prisoners themselves, 
they form as motley a collection of men as 
one could wish to see. Their numbers 
reach the goodly figure of five thousand, 
amongst whom are to be found representa- 
tives of many nationalities—the genuine 
Boer, the German, the Frenchman, the 
Irish-American, and even the renegade 
Englishman here rub shoulder to shoulder. 
The greatest stretch of charity could 
scarcely regard these varied specimens as 
good or even fair ones of their kind. 
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Rather are they, with the 
exception of the Afrikander 
Boer and Transvaaler, of the 
type of man who finds his 
own native land a little too 
warm for comfort, and has to 
seek pastures new elsewhere. 

Inside the enclosure a 
visitor may spend quite an 
interesting hour or two wan- 
dering about and 
looking at various 
objects of interest. 
There are Boer 
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the heights of 
which many 
little white puffs 
show where 
Mauser rifles did their 
deadly work. 

In another part of 
the enclosure there is 
an open space of 
ground where football and 
cricket are played. The 
requisite gear for these 
sports is provided, and for 
those who prefer tennis, a 
nice court with net, rac- 
quets, and balls stands 
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curiosity shops, 
Vienna bakeries, 
and wood- 
carvers’ huts, where little 

purchases can be made. 

About the centre of the 

camp stands a big hut, 
which is used as a theatre, 
with a stage at one end and 
a piano on it. A Boer of 
artistic tastes has painted a 
drop scene, the subject of 
which is the battle of 
Miigersfontein. In the fore- 
ground he has represented 
the unfortunate Highland 
Brigade, whilst in the back- 
ground there is a command- BOER PRISONERS OUT FUR WALK UNDER ESCORT 

ing kopje, scattered over They are returning with big ferns, which they intend to plant near their huts 
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ready for use. Perhaps the soldier who 
keeps guard over this part of the enclosure 
sometimes thinks that a grateful country 
might do a little more for him too. 

As for the life of those whose duty it is 
to guard the prisoners—well, now and then 
it becomes monotonous, and guards and 
duties are very heavy. The worst of it is that 
when leisure moments come there is little to 
be done, and less to be seen. The ordinary 
private soldier is not a lover of nature in 
the sense that he will go over the neigh- 
bouring hills and valleys and enjoy good 
scenery in combination with the pleasure 
of walking. What he really does like is to 
take a stroll and see things and people— 
civilian friends, or maybe soldier chums 
in another regiment. But here in Diyata- 
lawa he has to fall back on himself for 
amusement, and very often finds himself 
just a little bit bored with his own company, 
to say nothing of the company of those 
whom he sees every day. 

The officers are mostly keen on games, 
and now that we have settled down are 
beginning to provide sport for their men. 
A football challenge shield is at present 
being played for on the League system, and 
the prospects of the different companies are 
followed and discussed with much interest 
by their respective partisans and admirers. 
These matches are played every Wednesday 
and Saturday, and on off days paper-chases, 
for which the colonel has kindly given a 
cup, are arranged. Later on hockey and 
cricket will have their turn, so that there 
is no immediate danger of our red-coated 
friends succumbing to ennwt 

The health of the troops is, on the whole, 
good, and when once the men have shaken 
off the baneful effects of Indian malaria, 
they will no doubt benefit greatly from 
their stay in this part of Ceylon. 

But to return to our muttons, who in this 
case are the Boers;—they too look very 
“fit,” and are byno means waxing in leanness 
from their enforced confinement. To judge 
by the enthusiasm with which they sing 
the Old Hundredth tune, they must be in 
fairly good spirits. From early morn till 
dewy eve this tune rises from the huts 
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below, day by day, and week by week, till 
even the proverbial psalm-singing Scot 
would feel that enough is as good as a 
feast. 

Amongst the prisoners there is an old 
German wood-carver who had become a 
naturalised Boer, and like so many others 


similarly situated, having been comman- 
deered for the war, had nolens volens 


to go. He now spends his time at the 
occupation he learnt many years ago in 
his native land, and very skilfully does 
he work. Most of the officers send down 
pipes, on which he carves regimental crests 
or any other design the owners may fancy. 
He also works very well in ebony and 
sandalwood, which he turns into really 
handsome lids for cigar and cigarette boxes, 
and backs for hair brushes. A Frenchman 
spends his time in painting, and turns out 
first-rate panels. His favourite subject is 
branches with birds perched on them ; they 
are in great demand. Another ingenious 
fellow has manufactured a complete organ 
out of materials such as biscuit tins and the 
wood of cigar boxes; but the price he asks 
for it is so high that up to date it has not 
found a purchaser. 

This morning we had an alarm for 
practice, and no sooner did the bugles 
ring out their note than all the barracks 
were alive with men running to their 
respective stations and reinforcing guards, 
in fact doing everything they would need 
to do ina case of emergency. The prisoners 
inside the enclosure of course were very 
much excited at this sudden noise and stir, 
and eagerly inquiring of the regimental 
police what it was all about, got the face- 
tious though not very truthful answer—* De 
Wet has just landed in Colombo, and is 
coming to relieve you”—and I was told 
some of the poor fellows actually believec 
him. Perhaps this last bit of the story. 
however, had better be regarded as part 
of the facetiousness of the policeman. No 
one will doubt but that they wished it to 
be true, though even a De Wet would find 
it a tough bit of work to prepare a pleasant 
surprise like that for his late comrades in 
arms. 
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‘EAR THE SUMMIT OF THE KNIBIS 


BY A. R. 


Illustrated 


regard to the beauties and attrac- 

tions of our country—and there 
are abundance of beautiful scenes, within 
the compass of the three kingdoms, which 
are apt to be neglected by the British 
tourist—there is a charm about a cycling 
tour abroad which cannot be denied even 
by the staunchest champion of home. 
There is the great charm of novelty about 
the undertaking which is not experienced 
in the same degree at home. The country 
is different, the people are different, and so 
also is the language. The use of the cycle 
enables the traveller to come into close 
relations with the inhabitants of the country 
visited, and to penetrate into out-of-the-way 
corners which are often inaccessible by 
railway or other modes of locomotion. The 
number of cyclists who take their bicycles 
abroad becomes greater every year, and the 
delights of foreign touring are realised and 
appreciated more and more by those who 
desire to see as much of the country as 
possible, and who use the cycle for touring 
purposes rather than for mere speed. 

Those who are tempted to experience 
these charms of novelty and variety will 
find the Black Forest of Germany an ideal 
cycling ground. The beautiful valleys, 
thickly studded with quaint villages and 
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snug farmhouses; transparent streams 
rushing swiftly through the dales and turn- 
ing the wheels of many a picturesque mill ; 
the grand wooded slopes and the sweet 
scent of the fir forests which give the name 
to the district; the pure exhilarating air, and 
a population always kindly and courteous in 
their bearing to strangers—all these combine 
to fulfil the requirements of a tour. But we 
must not forget the roads, which play so 
important a part in the cyclist’s comfort or 
discomfort. They are as a rule excellent; 
hilly, no doubt, but well engineered, and 
only occasionally of such a gradient that 
riding becomes toilsome or impossible. 
The tourist need be under no apprehension 
as regards finding accommodation for the 
night whenever he may feel inclined to 
make a halt. In the principal resorts the 
hotels are excellent, and English is generally 
spoken; whilst comfortable, if homely, 
quarters may usually be found in the 
villages and less frequented spots. It is 
true that in some rural inns the traveller 
may have to perform his morning ablutions 
in a pie-dish and a pint of water; but is 
not this part of the novelty of the situation ? 

Strasburg makes a convenient starting- 
place for our tour. It may be reached 
either by way of Paris or Brussels. The 
latter is the quicker route, and now that 
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the vexatious customs formalities have been 
modified, no trouble or delay need be 
apprehended on that score. Like most 
commercial cities Strasburg is fast becom- 
ing modernised, but it still retains plenty of 
picturesque old houses with high-pitched 
roofs and innumerable dormer windows and 
exquisite wood carvings, to testify to its 
medieval origin. The grand old cathedral 
must of course be inspected, as well as the 
famous astronomical clock. But let us 
mount the cathedral tower and view the 
country around. Before us we see a 
labyrinth of hills and ridges, clothed with 
dusky fir woods, and standing out sharply 
against the horizon. This is the Schwarz- 
wald, which we are to traverse. Beginning 
near the beautiful capital of the grand- 
duchy of Baden, in a series of elongated and 
rounded heights, and gradually increasing 
in breadth, it reaches its termination near 
the upper sources of the Danube. At 
numerous points along the confines of the 
Forest valleys are seen opening into the 
plain of the Rhine, and from them descend 
swiftly flowing brooks and rivers, which 
mingle their waters with those of the Rhine, 
and flow seaward with it for many a league 
through fertile and famous dominions. 
Above the roofs of the city, in the direction 
of Offenburg, we may perceive an aperture 
considerably wider than the rest. It is the 
mouth of a valley which exceeds the others 
in size and extends further than they into 
the recesses of the Black Forest. This is 
the Kinzigthal, and is the first of the 
wooded valleys which we propose to explore. 

The first few miles of riding are through 
a flat and not very interesting country as 
far as the town of Offenburg. In the centre 
of its broad street we shall notice a curious 
statue of Sir Francis Drake, holding a 
potato in his hand, for the gallant sea- 
captain is here credited with the introduction 
of the potato-plant into Europe. Presently 
we come to the old-world village of Gengen- 
bach, which lies at the foot of extensive 
vine-clad hills. Its handsome old Bene- 
dictine monastery, around which the town 
has grown up, still remains; and its walls 
and gates speak to us of by-gone glories. 
Here we may make acquaintance with those 
odd specimens of natural history, whose 
untidy nests on the chimney-tops are such 
a characteristic feature in German villages 
—the storks. 

Beyond Gengenbach we pass vineyard 
after vineyard on the right side of the 
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valley, but they soon give place to meadows 
and bushy tracts, and we begin to suspect 
that the vines will before long be superseded 
by other crops, which will in their turn 


yield the acclivities to fir trees. On either 
hand the mountain-side is frequently broken 
by small but very enticing valleys, and the 
luxuriance of vegetation round the villages 
testifies to the mildness of the climate in 
the lower parts of the Kinzig Valley. 
Towards Biberach, on the right, the hills 
recede, and a broader horizon is opened to 
us. A lofty eminence at the further end of 
the lateral valley is crowned by the ruins of 
the castle of Hohengeroldseck, once the 
seat of a haughty and overbearing race, 
long since extinct. Steinach is the next 
village, a very picturesque place, and we 
notice that the domestic architecture under- 
goes a marked change as we advance. 

While so far the houses of the peasantry 
have been one-storey cottages, quite desti- 
tute of ornamentation, they now begin to 
assume the ideal Black Forest type—with 
thatched roofs projecting over the balconies 
which surround the houses. Beyond Has- 
lach the valley contracts, and we presently 
arrive at Hausach, the last town in the 
Kinzigthal, dominated by a solitary tower, 
the sole relic of a vanished castle. Hausach 
is one of those little towns which so often 
grow up at the gates of the medizval castle 
or at the foot of the mount on which it 
stood, being composed at first almost 
exclusively of the dwellings of the baron’s 
retainers. To-day it is a busy little place 
engaged in the timber trade. The trees 
which are felled on the hillsides are floated 
down the streams to the Rhine, where they 
are formed into great rafts, and so conveyed 
to Holland for shipment. 

The ride through the valley of the 
Gutach from Hausach to Triberg is a truly 
delightful experience. The scenery is as 
fine as anything to be found in the Black 
Forest. The meadows are more than 
usually verdant, the fruit-trees more 
luxuriant than in the valley previously 
traversed, and the farm buildings almost 
appear to have been specially designed with 
an eye to picturesque effect. Every turn 
of the road reveals some fresh scene of 
beauty, some new combinations of rock and 
stream and wooded slopes, with here and 
there a sheltered homestead; the whole 
scene enlivened by the busy peasants, who 
are ever at work on their little farms, or 
gathering in their crops and conveying 
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them to their barns in hand-carts or 
primitive little wagons drawn by cows or 
oxen. The costume of the peasants is 
often quaint and gay. The girls especially 
delight in a gaudy mixture of red, blue, and 
green. Their high straw hats are orna- 
mented with large balls of red wool, whilst 
the married women wear similar hats with 
black balls. Under their hats they wear a 
cap trimmed with black tulle. A _ red 
collar trimmed with green ribbon, black 
jackets lined with red, a bodice laced with 
coloured strings, a black skirt, and blue 
stockings complete the picturesque and 
striking costume of the women of Gutach. 
A still more remarkable dress is worn by 
the natives of the Prechthal—an offshoot of 
the Gutachthal; but it is only on the 
occasion of her 
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belonging to it, to Wurtemburg. After the 
town had suffered many changes of fortune, 
and had learned what it was to be taken 
by storm, plundered, and burnt, it was 
annexed, in 1810, to Baden. 

A good deal of collar-work now awaits 
the cyclist in the ascent of the valley to 
Triberg, which stands 800 feet above the 
level of Hornberg; but the easy gradients 
and the splendid surface of the road will 
enable the average rider to work up 
without undue exertion, and it must needs 
be taken slowly in order to enjoy the 
ever-changing pictures which the route 
commands. Why not ride down the valley, 
the reader may ask? By all means if you 
prefer it; but there is always the danger of 
giving way to speed and thus losing many 





wedding that a 
Black Forest 
maiden is to be 
seen arrayed in 
all her glory. 
Bright colours 
seem to possess 
an irresistible 
fascination for 
dwellers in forest 
solitudes. 
Midway be- 
tween Hausach 
and Triberg, shut 
in between the 
mountains, the 
pretty little town 
of Hornberg 
nestles between 
the steeply slop- 
ing sides of the 
narrow valley. It 
is a wonderfully 
picturesque place, 
and its numerous 
smart hotels 
testify that it is 
now a favourite 
summer resort. 
High above the 
town, on a preci- 
pitous rock, there 
stands a castle 
which formerly 
belonged to the 
family of the same 
name, but after- 
wards passed, 
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a beautiful view. Triberg lies in the very 
heart of the Black Forest, and, as a tourist 
centre, is probably the best known and most 
frequented resort. Its hotel accommodation 
is abundant, and of a character to suit all 
purses. The animals represented in the 
signs of the various inns and hotels would 
form a respectable menagerie, including as 
they do Lions, Bears, Stags, Oxen, Horses, 
and Eagles; and in addition there are Suns, 
Angels, Lilies, and Crosses. An abundant 
selection, surely! A large proportion of the 
shops of Triberg are devoted to the sale of 
cuckoo and other clocks, the manufacture 
of which forms the principal industry of the 
district. In the Gewerbe-Halle a large 
collection of the different articles of local 
make may be inspected with advantage, for 
they display the high degree of skill attained 
by the inhabitants of these rugged valleys, 
which are so deficient in products of the 
soil. 

Many charming walks will be found in 
the neighbourhood of Triberg, and it affords 
a pleasant ramble to ascend the wooded 
slopes which rise on either side and look 
down upon the little town nestling in the 
hollow below. The climb may be continued 
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as far as the top of the famous waterfall, 
which is justly considered to be the great 
lion of Triberg. The Gutach, after flowing 
gently for a while through meadows, 
suddenly finds itself on the verge of a 
precipice. As if shutting its eyes in terror, 
it disappears for a moment between the 
boulders, and only then plucks up courage 
for a desperate series of leaps. In seven 
long strides it descends the mountain-side, 
which is 530 feet in height, and exhibits 
a succession of lovely cascades among the 
magnificent fir trees which form the setting 
of the fall. The effect is romantic in the 
extreme. 
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After a rest at Triberg the tourist 
will be prepared to continue the ascent 
by way of the valley of Nussbach to 
Sommerau and St. Georgen. The 
road winds in zigzags up the steep 
slopes of hills which are almost 
Alpine in their wildness; and the vale 
below is one rich carpet of verdure, inter- 
sected by little brooks which glitter in 
the sunshine. At Sommerau we have 
reached an elevation of 3000 feet above 
sea-level. It is said that the Résole 
Inn, on the summit of the pass, is so 
placed that water falling on one side of its 
roof finds its way to the Danube and the 
Black Sea, while the rain-drops which 
trickle down the other slant find their way 
to the Rhine and eventually to the German 
Ocean. Then comes the descent which 
usually rewards the patient cyclist after a 
toilsome climb. It is all down grade to St. 
Georgen, a busy clock-making town, the 
main street of which is so steep that it 
requires most careful riding. Peterzell 
comes next, and then Villingen, a venerable 
town still partly surrounded with walls and 
gates, which have successfully resisted 
sieges in the Thirty Years’ War and the 
War of the Spanish Succession. Passing 
through a much more open and less wooded 
country, called the Baar, we shall presently 
arrive at Donaueschingen, a town of some 
importance. It is the residence of the 





princes of Fiirstenberg, whose palace is 
usually accessible to the public, and con- 
tains many famous and valuable treasures. 
One of the chief curiosities to be seen, how- 
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ever, is undoubtedly the Donauquelle, or 
Source of the Danube. It rises in the 
neighbourhood of the church, and welling 
up from the ground in a copious flood is 
here enclosed in a round walled-in basin 
from whence the water is led by a sub- 
terranean channel to the Brigach, about 
100 feet distant. 

Before retracing our steps to explore 
more of the beautiful valleys of the Black 
Forest, it is worth while to continue south- 
ward as far as Singen in order to visit the 
remarkable district known as the Hegau, 
from whose fertile plains rise lofty isolated 
conical rocks of volcanic origin, surmounted 
by castles for the most part long since 
fallen into ruins. During the Middle Ages 
these castles formed the strongholds of 
robber-barons, who often descended into 
the valleys either to attack rival 
potentate or to pillage the peaceful inhabit- 
ants and return laden with booty to their 
fortresses. Neuhdwen, Hohenkrihen, Ho- 
henstoffeln, and Migdeberg all have their 
history to tell; but the most imposing of 
all, and the most worthy of inspection, is 
the Hohentwiel, which rises menacingly to 
a height of 2265 feet above sea-level, and 
overshadows the little town of Singen. The 
men of the Swiss lake-dwellings, or of their 
epoch, must have used the rocky heights of 
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the Twiel as a place of refuge, for vessels 
and utensils of that period have been 
discovered on it. Celtic and Roman 
remains have also been found on the mount 
and at its base. Under Louis the Pious a 
monastery is said to have been founded on 
the rock, but warriors soon took possession 
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of it, and it became the seat of various noble 
families, all of whom gained possession of 
it by force or fraud. In the eighteenth 
century Hohentwiel was used as a state 
prison, but upon the outbreak of the French 
Revolution, it met its fate. The buildings 
that had been slowly accumulated upon 








the rock through the centuries were de- 
stroyed within a few months by the French 
general Vendamme, since when the castle, 
which was the most extensive building of 
the kind in Southern Germany, has remained 
a shapeless heap of grass-grown ruins. But 
it is picturesque in all its desolation, and 
from the tower, which once belonged to the 
ancient chapel, a panorama opens which 
embraces the Tyrolese and Swiss Alps as 
far as Mont Blanc, with peaceful villages 
studding the fertile plain at our feet, 
and a wide expanse of glistening lakes 
beyond. 

The Black Forest railway may now be 
used with advantage by the tourist in order 
to take him back to some convenient centre 
from which to renew his wheeling through 
the valleys of the Forest. As it is our 
intention to ascend the Murgthal and pro- 
ceed thence to Baden, we may return as far 
as Hausach and there strike the Wolfbach 
valley to the east. The town of Wolfbach 
is an ancient and interesting place situated 
between abrupt mountains at the confluence 
of the Wolfbach and the Kinzig. Pedalling 
through a beautiful valley, the scenery of 
which is only inferior to the Gutachthal, we 
shall come to the fashionable health resort 
of Rippoldsau, whence it is only about five 
miles, as the crow flies, to Freudenstadt. 
But as a slight obstacle, in the shape of 
a mountain called the Knibis, 3190 feet 
high, has to be tackled on the way, a much 
greater distance has to be covered than at 
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first appears, and some stiff climbing must 
be reckoned on. So perfect is the surface 
of the road, and so well are the gradients 
engineered, that it is quite possible for a 
good rider to reach the summit without a 
dismount; but one can well afford to walk 
a mile or two of the distance in order to 
enjoy to the full the ever-changing and 
romantic scenery through which the road 
gradually winds its way through the pine 
forests. A splendid run down into the 
quaint old town of Freudenstadt follows, 
and then we enter the last of the valleys 
which it is our present purpose to visit. 
The descent continues through a pleasant 
country, increasing in scenic beauty as the 
valley narrows near Schoumiinzach, where 
the fir trees grow right down to the water's 
edge, and even in the river bed. 

All too quickly our descending road 
carries us past Forbach, with its pretty 
church upon a hill; past Langenbraud, 
where the scenery is at its very best ; and so 
through Weissenbach to Gernsbach, in view 
of Schloss Eberstein, a mansion of ancient 
origin, situated on a commanding eminence 
high above the Murg. From Gernsbach 
we may make our way to Baden and con- 
tinue the homeward journey by way of 
Heidelberg and the Rhine ; but it is not our 
intention to describe these routes in the 
present article. We have by no means 
exhausted the beauties of the Black Forest : 
indeed we leave it with a strong desire to 
return to its peaceful valleys. 
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The Awakening of Anthony Weir 


BY SILAS K. HOCKING 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ONE IN CHARITY,” ‘‘ THE HEART OF MAN,” 


““IN SPITE OF 


FATE,” ETC. 


SUMMARY OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


Suortty before leaving Sanlogan, his native place, to enter on the pastorate of a city church, 
Anthony Weir has a walk with Phillis Day, the daughter of Captain Day. He has known her since she 
was ten, and they have grown very fond of each other. His heart prompts him to tell her of his love, but 
he begins to question whether an engagement with her might not stand in the way of his advancement. 
When they parted next day expediency had conquered, and he spoke no word of love. Next morning he 


left for Workingham. 


Anthony is much struck with a wonderful contralto voice which charmed the congregation during the 
services of his first Sunday. The singer was Miss Adela Butler, niece of Alderman Butler, the senior 
deacon, and was said to be an heiress in her own right. Mr. Wembly, a distiller, had already been 
attracted by her, and on her account had presented a fine organ to the church. 

Anthony now gets rooms of his own, His landlady is a Roman Catholic, and the only other lodger is 
a curate, Mr. Colvin, who lives on a pound a week and gives away the rest of his stipend. 

The doctor finds Anthony somewhat run down, and advises a change. The deacons give Anthony 
three months’ leave, and Mr. Bilstone, the auctioneer, invites him to accompany him to Nice. When 
at Nice he visits Monte Carlo, and is greatly fascinated by the sight of the roulette-tables. At last he is 
on the point of yielding to the temptation to play, when he sees a young fellow rise from a table in 
despair and attempt to shoot himself. This checks Anthony’s infatuation. 

Soon after his return to Workingham, he asks Adela Butler to marry him. She thinks she does 
not love him sufficiently, and asks him to wait a while. 

Hugh Colvin goes on a holiday visit to a fishing-village near Sanlogan, and there accidentally meets 
with Phillis Day, of whom he has never heard Anthony Weir speak. She introduces him to Anthony’s 
father and mother. Hugh sees that Phillis no longer cares for Anthony. 

Paul Vincent, Anthony Weir’s assistant, asks Rachel Luke to be his wife, though her uncle and aunt 
want him to marry their eldest danghter Jane. Mr. Luke calls on Paul Vincent and threatens to drive 
him out of the town if he does not make it up with his daughter. 

In the early spring, Adela Butler writes to Anthony Weir, accepting his offer of marriage. This 


begins his awakening. 


Paul Vincent accepts a call to the little town of Humbleton, and is married to Rachel Luke, to the 


indignation of her uncle and aunt. 


The second stage in Anthony’s awakening is his visit to the happy couple, Paul and Rachel, in their 
country manse. A further stage is reached when, being on a visit to his mother, he sees Hugh Colvin 


and Phillis Day together as lovers. 


On his way back Anthony is injured in a railway accident, but after a week in hospital returns to 
Workingham. He has begun to find out that his life has been a mistake. 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—TRANSFORMATION 


“When I have told the truth, my part with 
it is done.” 


LITTLE more than a month after 
Anthony’s return, he was sitting one 
evening in his study buried in thought. 
He was too tired to read, for he had been 
hard at work all the afternoon tramping 
from place to place, visiting the poorer 
members of his flock. He was hardly 
certain of himself yet. Sometimes he 
scarcely recognised himself, and not in- 
frequently he wondered whether this new 
passion and enthusiasm would last. And 
worse than all, now and then he doubted 
the wisdom of a man following his con- 
victions and his conscience. 
He had discovered that even religious 
people did not want much of religion—in 
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fact very little would satisfy them; just 
enough to keep them respectable and their 
consciences quiet. His most popular ser- 
mons had been those that touched no sore ; 
that troubled no conscience; that rebuked 
no sin. In the old days ‘when his sermons 
had been a beautiful and an ingenious com- 
promise, the “best” people in the church 
had praised him; but for the last month 
these people had been silent. 

The temptation to fall back into the old 
ruts was sometimes very strong. The 
people asked to be pleased. For this they 
employed him: for this they paid him a 
large salary. Moreover, it was so much 
more pleasant to please people than to ruffle 
them, and if you ruffled them and sent 
them away angry what good had you done ? 
Could you save people by offending them ? 

He was but as a very young convert, 
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feeling his way with difficulty, and doubting 
himself at every turn. And yet in spite of 
occasional hours of darkness and doubt 
and distress, the conviction steadily grew 
upon him that if he turned back he would 
lose God and lose his own soul. 

He could never forget the strangely re- 
vealing light that had come to him during 
his long talks with his mother, as she went 
slowly down into the shadow. He could 
never forget that awful time when he lay 
with the dead man's head upon his chest 
waiting for the end. No; he must be faith- 
ful whatever happened. There could be no 
more compromise. He might be the hireling 
of the church ; paid so many pounds a year 
to manufacture and deal out the confections 
it liked. But in a much higher sense he 
was the servant of God, and to God he 
would have to give an account at the last. 

In the midst of his reflections Mr. 
Bilstone was announced. Anthony rose at 
once and went to meet him with a smile; 
but one glance at his face showed him that 
the auctioneer was not in his usual good- 
humour. 

“You are getting to be quite a stranger, 


Mr. Weir,” he said abruptly. “So I 
thought I would look you up.” 
“Yes, I fear I have somewhat neg- 


lected your district lately,” Anthony said, 
while he pulled up a chair for his 
visitor. “The truth is I have been hunting 
up our poor folk, and I have found the task 
more difficult than I expected.” 

“ Yes, that may be all right under cer- 
tain conditions, but do you think as a 
general principle it is worth doing ?”’ 
do not benefit 


“You mean that you 
them?” : 

“ No, I don’t mean that exactly. I dare 
say some of them appreciate a visit. But 


the truth is,in a church like ours you 
can’t afford to neglect the people who—to 
put it vulgarly—run the show.” 

“T should be sorry to neglect any one,” 
Anthony said uneasily. 

“ Exactly, but in a big place like Martyr 
Gate, it is impossible that you can be at 
every one’s beck and call; hence, as a 
matter of policy, you will see that the 
people who bear the responsibility should 
be considered first.” , 

_ Anthony looked up with a pained expres- 
sion in his eyes. 

“Don’t imagine that I complain myself,” 
Mr. Bilstone went on hurriedly. “But I 
can assure you that some of the better 


class folk are complaining. And I look at 
the matter as a business man and from a 
business standpoint. You may offend a 
hundred of those poor folk and what does 
it matter ?—they give nothing for the sup- 
port of the church, or next to nothing. A 
man like Wherry, for instance, or Hyphen- 
Jones gives more in a year than the whole 
lot of them would in a lifetime.” 

“But money is not everything,” said 
Anthony mildly. “ You will remember also 
what the Master said of the widow's 
mites.”’ 

Mr. ‘Bilstone laughed. “I am afraid if 
we tried to run Martyr Gate on widows’ 
mites,” he said, ‘“‘ we should soon be in the 
Bankruptcy Court. No, no; it is all very 
well in theory to have beautiful patent- 
leather, silk-lined, silver-clasped ideals, but 
they won’t work. We've got to take things 
as we find them, Mr. Weir, that’s my 
doctrine, and I try to live up to it.” 

“But is it not possible to improve 
things?” Anthony questioned. 

“ Not much. No; looking at the matter 
from a business standpoint, you can’t alter 
things much. And I’m not sure you would 
mend matters if you could. Faddists and 
fanatics are always on the try, and they 
only end by running their heads against a 
stone wall. Better accept things as they 
are, Mr. Weir, that’s my theory.” 

“ But, Mr. Bilstone, the improvement of 
the world is the very raison d’étre of our 
existence.” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Weir,” said the auc- 
tioneer solemnly, “but I don’t see that 
either raisins or dates have anything to do 
with the question. We've got to swallow 
much less digestible facts. I’m your friend, 
and as such I’m come to see you. I’m not 
here officially, mind you. I’ve come round 
to have a quiet talk with you.” 

“Tt is very kind of you, and I'll not 
forget to call on the people you hint at 
during the next few days.” 

“But that’s not all,” said Mr. Bilstone, 
shuffling uneasily in his chair. ‘“ You know 
I’m a plain-spoken man. No beating about 
the bush is my motto, Mr. Weir, and I try 
to live up to it. Hence I’m bound to tell 
you that you’ve been saying a good many 
things in your sermons lately that don’t 
quite go down with a number of our 
people.” 

“T hope I’ve spoken nothing but the 
truth,” Anthony answered mildly. 

“That may be, but truth needs to be 
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dealt with very gingerly as arule. A man 
who is always telling the truth makes 
himself a nuisance.” 

«“ But a minister is bound to speak the 
truth whatever happens.” 

«“ Excuse me, he’s bound to do nothing of 
the kind. A minister, unless he’s a fanatic, 
considers his congregation. It’s all very 
well to talk about the application of Chris- 
tian principles to every-day life so long as 
you generalise enough. If you begin to 
particularise you're bound to get into 
trouble, unless you carefully observe times 
and places and seasons.” ‘ 

“I’m afraid I don’t quite follow you,” 
Anthony said dubiously. 

“ Well then, I’ll illustrate, as you parsons 
say,” and Mr. Bilstone laughed. ‘“ You can 
say what you like about Mormonism, for 
instance, at Martyr Gate, but it would be 
safer to hold your tongue out in Utah. The 
place makes all the difference. You can 
denounce slavery as much as you choose 
now. To have done so fifty years ago 
might have got you a broken head. To-day 
you may fulminate against war as much as 
you like, for—for a wonder—we're not 
fighting anybody; but the man who preaches 
against war in war time doesn’t know his 
business. That’s what I call observing time 
and place and season.” 

“ ] see,” said Anthony. 

“ But when you get preaching about the 
evils of overcrowding,” went on Mr. Bil- 
stone, ‘and the curse of jerry-built houses, 
and the shame of sweated shirts and blouses, 
and the sin of supplying liquors that turn 
men into raving lunatics, and the cruelty of 
keeping shop-assistants without seats, and 
the immorality of gambling on the Stock 
Exchange, and half-a-dozen other things 
that you have been enlarging upon lately, 
don’t you see that you hit, bang right in 
the eye, the very people who maintain 
rou?” 

“ But all these evils exist to a frightful 
extent,” pleaded Anthony. 

“That may be, but that is not your 
business. You stick to the New Testament, 
Mr. Weir, that is my advice. There’s no- 
thing about the Stock Exchange, or the 
liquor traffic, or the jerry-building, or over- 
crowding, or shop-assistants, or anything 
of the kind in the Bible. Keep to the old 
Book, and you are right. You got along 
magnificently for more than two years. You 
kept off people’s corns with wonderful 
success. But since you got back this time, 
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there’s no denying it, you’ve been going it 
rather too strong even for me, and I’m not 
thin-skinned, as you know. I can stand a 
lot of preaching to, I can, but—well, there’s 
a limit to the largest capacity.” 

Anthony stared into the fire and looked 
troubled. 

“T don’t think there’s been a great deal 
of mischief done yet,” said Mr. Bilstone 
encouragingly, after a long pause. “ At 
least, I think such as there is may be easily 
rectified. Just look up the Wherrys and 
the Hyphen-Joneses, the Tomms and the 
Lukes, and the rest of ‘em, and when they 
open fire, as they’re bound to do, you just 
explain you didn’t mean anything personal ; 
that you were dealing generally with ques- 
tions that were occupying public attention, 
and then you just drop into your old style 
of preaching. Give us a few of your old 
sermons—we won't complain,—and you'll 
find things will be as right as nuts in no 
time.” 

“JT thank you very much for coming,” 
Anthony said when Mr. Bilstone rose to go. 
“I do indeed. You have always been a 
good friend to me x 

“And I'd like to continue to be,” Mr. 
Bilstone interrupted as he moved toward 
the door. “I told you when you came 
that so long as a man kept off fads and 
high-falutin notions he was bound to get 
on. Folks who like to play at being 
martyrs ain’t of much account now-a-days,” 
and with this parting shot the auctioneer 
departed. 

Anthony knelt down and prayed when 
he found himself alone—prayed for light 
and for grace, for he was terribly perplexed. 

During the next three months he fought 
many a battle and suffered many a defeat. 
By temperament he favoured the pleasant 
path, the primrose way. Moreover, he 
loved the praise of men. A word of rebuke 
or criticism cut him like a knife. 

But a new spirit had taken possession of 
him, a spirit that was at perpetual war with 
some of the deepest instincts of his nature. 

He saw his congregation steadily chang- 
ing, and from a financial point of view 
changing for the worse. Wealthy people 
closely associated with evils he had de- 
nounced took umbrage, and departed toa 
more congenial moral atmosphere. 

The effect cf this was almost instanta- 
neous. Other people left out of sympathy. 
The whisper got into circulation that 
“ Martyr Gate was going down.” If it be 
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ANTHONY KNELT DOWN AND PRAYED WHEN HE FOUND HIMSELF ALONE 


true that nothing succeeds like success, 
it is equally true that nothing fails like 
failure. The mere announcement that the 
congregation at Martyr Gate was “ falling 
off” helped to diminish the attendance still 
more. When the rush for seats was over, 
nobody seemed to want seats. 

Anthony realised this with exceeding 
bitterness of soul. Diminished congrega- 


tions not only meant diminished popularity, 
but diminished income. Moreover, he asked 
himself how could that style of preaching 
be right which instead of drawing people to 
the chapel drove them away, and instead of 
converting them made them angry. So he 
waded through a very slough of despond, 
and sometimes wished that he had never 


been born. 
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Adela Butler on the whole remained 
exceedingly loyal to him. She rather liked 
the apostolic tone and temper of his preach- 
ing. It showed his courage, and courage 
was a quality she admired. 

Dick Wembly looked on and said no- 
thing. He was hopeful that Anthony would 
spoil his own chance with Adela, and save 
him the trouble of carrying into effect the 
little scheme that he had elaborated with 
great care, but which was bound to be 
attended with risk in its execution. 

But as time went on Adela showed no 
sign of disloyalty to her lover, and it was 
understood that the marriage would take 
place in April or May. 

Between October and Christmas Anthony 
passed through many phases of repentance. 
Now he repented that he had ever changed 
the manner of his preaching, and now he 
repented of his repentance. But steadily 
he gathered strength and courage. The light 
that had been fitful and uncertain became 
steady and clear, till at length he felt 
assured that he had become a minister, not 
according to the will of man, but by the 
ordination of God. 

Also he realised that his mission was 
not merely to minister to a community of 
religious people, but to preach the gospel 
to the great multitude that for some reason 
remained untouched by the Churches. 

So as the winter wore away a new kind 
of fame began to gather round his name. 
He went out into the highways and hedges. 
He penetrated to the worst parts of the 
city. He ran the risk of losing the patron- 
age of the rich that he might minister to 
the poor. 

But what all this cost him no one ever 
knew. Week after week and month after 
month he struggled, and was defeated, and 
got up and struggled again. To beat back 
his love of gold, his love of ease, his love of 
praise, his love of social distinction, seemed 
to require the strength of a giant, and he 
had scarcely the strength of an ordinary 
man. 

And yet there seemed ever with him a 
power apart from his own. His very 
defeats had in them some of the elements 
of victory. And every struggle he passed 
through added a little to the measure of 
his strength. 

But what surprised him most was the 
strange thrill of joy that had come to him 
in his work. Nothing seemed irksome to 
him now. The things he shrank from once 
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with absolute repugnance became easy to 
him, and when the way was most difficult 
he was most rejoiced. 

With the dawn of a new year he con- 
secrated himself to God with a fulness and 
an abandon that marked a new epoch in 
his life. In his Diary he made an entry 
which he hardly understood when he wrote 
it. He felt as though he had lost a portion 
of his identity. He read the entry over 
before the ink was dry, and wondered. It 
was so unlike his old self; he might have 
changed places with somebody else. Such 
a spirit of self-surrender and self-abnegation 
he had laughed at in the old days. 

It was not that the love of ease and 
pleasure and applause was dead, but it 
was dominated by another spirit—a spirit 
he could not explain or understand. He 
was a changed man. Old things had 
passed away. 

One of the surest evidences of this was 
that he no longer resented the presence of 
Hugh Colvin. At first, after his return, he 
kept out of the curate’s way. He thought 
of Hugh’s engagement with a sense of 
injury to himself. This man had stolen 
his love; had come between him and the 
one woman on earth who was all the 
world to him. His very happiness mocked 
his own misery. The postman’s knock and 
Hugh’s hurried step along the passage to 
get his letter, set all his nerves on edge. 
It was agonising to think that the letters of 
Phillis were not for himself, but a stranger 
—for a man she had never seen till a little 
more than a year ago. 

But he found himself with the opening 
of a new year in a quite different frame of 
mind. Phillis was still Phillis. Only she 
had passed out of his reach. He would 
never cease to love her, any more than a 
mother could cease to love her child who 
was dead. But he had become resigned. 
He could hear her name mentioned with- 
out a gasp. He could talk to Hugh about 
her, with patient and pathetic regretfulness; 
and Hugh in the greatness of his happiness 
had no ear for the undertone of sadness 
that lingered in Anthony’s voice. 

Yet he was not unhappy. Had he 
attempted to analyse his feelings he would 
probably have discovered that he was in- 
finitely happier than he had ever been 
before. But he rarely thought of himself; 
his thoughts rose constantly to much higher 
levels. 

There were some people who, having no 
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faith in any kind of moral transformation, 
attributed the change in Anthony to the 
physical effects of the railway accident. 

“ He must have got a blow on the head,” 
they said knowingly. ‘“ People don’t become 
fanatics at eight-and-twenty for nothing.” 

There were others who, believing that 
every man is governed by a selfish motive, 
said that all this outward devotion to the 
poor and fallen and outcast was but a 
blind, and that there was much more out 
of sight than came to the surface. 

But Anthony heard none of these things, 
neither did he see the cloud that was 
gathering day by day. In his case, as in 
so many others, coming events cast no 
shadow before. 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—THE STORM BURSTS 


‘*A fathomless sea is rolling 
O’er the wreck of my bravest bark.” 
“ CYEEING is believing,” says the old 

S adage. And so many people saw in 

Workingham that there was no room 
left for any reasonable doubt. Some of the 
people who saw kept the matter dark for 
several days, but there were others who 
were not so considerate, so gradually the 
whisper spread until all the city knew. 

People looked shocked and shook their 
heads. It was such a terrible scandal. 

For a minister to be seen drunk in the 
public street was of all sights the most 
saddening and humbling; and for a minis- 
ter in the position of the Rev. Anthony Weir 
the humiliation seemed a hundred times 
worse. Nevertheless there were many who 
doubted. People sometimes made mistakes. 
It was easy to do so in the semi-darkness of 
a street. Moreover, Mr. Weir had made 
himself hated of the publicans. The whole 
story might be a malicious fabrication. 

Mr. Luke and Mr. Bilstone, who had been 
amongst those who saw, kept silent. They 
had no doubt in their own minds, for was 
not seeing believing ?—but it might never 
happen again. A single glass might do all 
the mischief. A man should not be con- 
demned for one slip. Accidents happened 
to the most careful people. If they let the 
matter rest the scandal would die down of 
itself in time, and the city would forget all 
about it. 

But it was not to be. Ten days later the 
thing happened again in a more aggravated 
form. A dozen respectable citizens saw 
him, some spoke to him. Mr. Luke stand- 


ing by his shop-door in a blaze of gaslight 
took particular notice. Mr. Hyphen-Jones 
attempted to take charge of him and lead 
him home, but received only insults for his 
offered help. Half-a-dozen people followed 
at a distance and laughed at the eccentri- 
cities of his gait. They saw him reach 
his own door and knock, saw Mrs. Tynan 
almost drag him into the house and close 
the door with a bang. 

There was no room for doubt. 
the evidence of their own senses. 
very pitiful; very significant also in the 
eyes of some. His more fervent preaching 
had after all been only a blind to cover his 
own moral weakness. He knew he was 
falling, and had tried to make atonement 
by uttering more vehement warnings to 
others. 

Mr. Tomms, as secretary of the church, 
called an informal meeting of the principal 
office-bearers at his house the following 
evening: it wanted a full fortnight to the 
next monthly deacons’ meeting. 

“ T thought I had better confer with you,” 
Mr. Tomms said, “ before calling a special 
meeting. You know, of course, what has 
happened. It is a terrible blow to us. 
Coming just on the ebb of our great pros- 
perity, I am afraid it spells disaster to our 
church.” 

“T am surprised he has not sent in his 
resignation already,” Mr. Luke interposed, 
“for of course he must know that it has 
become town’s-talk.”’ 

“Possibly he knows nothing at all,” 
remarked Mr. Bilstone, “for if he was in 
the condition described, the chances are 
he remembers nothing about it.”’ 

“Tt is a complete mystery to me,” said 
Mr. Wherry, “for he could carry off a 
bottle of wine as well as most people.” 

“Tt wasn’t wine that did the trick, 
smirked Mr. Bilstone. ‘ Don’t you make 
any mistake. He was seen coming out of 
the Nag’s Head, down in Fishpool Lane. 
They don’t deal in wine there. Whisky 
was the stuff, and bad whisky at that.” 

“ But what is to be done?” asked Mr. 
Tomms anxiously. 

“The first thing is to secure a supply for 
Mr. Hyphen-Jones, 


They had 


It was 


” 


next Sunday,” said 
“for of course we cannot allow him to 


occupy the pulpit again.” 

“But we cannot very well shut the door 
against him until he has met the deacons 
and heard the charge that will be brought 


against him,” Mr. Tomms said mildly. 
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“Then call a special deacons’ meeting 
at once—the sooner the better. Why not 
to-morrow evening? Post the notices 
to-night. It is no use wasting time in 
circumstances like these.” 

This expressed the feeling of all the 
others, and Mr. Tomms began to fill in the 
notice-forms at once so as to be in time for 
the next post. The others ligkted pipes 
and cigars, and for another half-hour dis- 
cussed the situation in a desultory and 
informal way. 

“T don’t think we shall have much to 
do to-morrow night,’ Mr. Luke remarked 
with his usual smile. ‘“ He will most cer- 
tainly send in his resignation, and our 
best plan will be to accept it without 
discussion.” 

“Tam not so sure that he will resign,” 
Mr. Bilstone interjected. “The truth is 
he has never been quite right since the 
railway accident, and the chances are he 
doesn’t realise the situation a little bit. 
I should not be a bit surprised if he does 
not turn up to-morrow night with an air of 
injured innocence, and declare that he 
has been a teetotaller for the last three 
months.” 

The others laughed at this, and yet 
events for once proved Mr. Bilstone to be 
a true prophet. 

Anthony Weir met his deacons with a 
curious light of inquiry in his eyes. For 
more than a week past he had felt puzzled. 
People’s manner towards him had become 
suddenly restrained. No one seemed in- 
clined to enter into conversation with him ; 
the most leisurely people were in a hurry 
to catch the next bus or train. 

The secret was now revealed in all its 
hideousness. It was left to Mr. Tomms to 
explain matters. It was a painful task, 
but he discharged it with a good deal of 
delicacy. 

At first Anthony was slow to catch the 
meaning of his words. The charge was so 
foreign to all his thoughts. He had been 
living in an atmosphere of late so exalted, 
so far removed from the grosser things of 
flesh and sense, that he was unable to see 
the drift of Mr. Tomms’ carefully-selected 
words. When at length their meaning 
became clear he sat back in his chair too 
absolutely horror-stricken to speak. 

His deacons had been watching him all 
the time with great curiosity, and some of 
them, it is to be feared, with no large 
measure of sympathy. 
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“ He is a capital actor,” was Mr. Hyphen- 
Jones’ reflections. 

“ He overdoes his part,” reflected Mr. 
Luke. 

“ He is winning his crown through great 
tribulation,” was the thought in the Alder- 
man’s mind. 

Mr. Tomms, too, felt a curious choking 
in his throat, and his heart doubted while 
his judgment condemned. 

And even Mr. Bilstone, though he had 
seen with his own eyes, when he saw 
Anthony’s drawn haggard face would have 
forgiven him everything. 

One of the deacons, a plain, nervous man 
of the name of Smith, who was scarcely 
ever known to speak at a deacons’ meeting, 
rose suddenly to his feet. 

“ Brethren,” he said, shaking violently 
with emotion, “if all this had happened 
a year ago I might have believed it ; I don’t 
say I should, but I might. But now it is 
impossible. Our minister has seen God 
since then. He has been born again. You 
felt it in every word he uttered, heard it 
in every tone of his voice. He has seen 
visions and revealed them to us. He has 
been in the secret place of the Most High. 
And this charge. This—this No, I 
don’t believe it, and I won’t.” 

“Then you charge us and a score of 
other people with deliberate falsehood?” 
said Mr. Luke in a tone of irritation. 

“ No, I don’t,” said Mr. Smith, “I charge 
nobody. It is the very last thing I would 
do.” 

“But the evidence is overwhelming,” 
retorted Mr. Luke. 

“Did you see me in this condition?” 
Anthony said quietly, leaning forward in 
his chair. 

“T did sir. I saw you twice.” 

“But I have never tasted a drop of 
drink since my mother died,’ came the 
answer almost in a whisper. 

“T am afraid your accident must have 
affected your memory,” was the cutting 
retort. 

Then Mr. Bilstone spoke. 

“T am very sorry for you,” he said, 
“terribly sorry. But I saw you also. No, 
there could be no mistake.” 

“But there is a mistake,” Anthony 
gasped. “A terrible, terrible mistake,” 
and he moistened his pale parched lips 
with the tip of his tongue. ‘“ Let me assure 
you, that whatever my faults may be, this 
sin cannot be laid to my charge.” 
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BY THIS TIME EVERY HEAD WAS BENT 


“But you were seen by so many people,” the town who saw you with their own 
said Mr. Hyphen-Jones stiffly. “It does eyes.” 
not rest upon the evidence of a solitary “ But they might have been mistaken,” 
witness. There must be fifty people in the Alderman suggested quietly. 
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“His landlady would not be mistaken 
in any case,” said Mr. Luke, “and she is 
here, prepared to give her evidence.” 

A few minutes later Mrs. Tynan was 
brought into the room sobbing as though 
her heart would break. She gave her 
evidence in gasps and never once lifted 
her eyes from the ground. 

The Alderman questioned her closely. 

“ You saw him ?——”’ 

"Tea" 

“ You are quite sure?” 

« Yes.’ 

“ You helped him to his room ‘ 

““ Yes ! sd 

She would volunteer nothing if she could 
avoid it; but in answer to a long string of 
questions the whole hideous story came out. 

Anthony listened with a vague light of 
wonder in his eyes. 

“ Oh, Mrs. Tynan,” he said reproachfully 
when she had finished; that was all. 

Mrs. Tynan showed signs of hysteria, 
and was allowed to leave the room. 

For several moments there was silence : 
a silence that was a drawn-out agony to 
every one present. The majority of the 
deacons loved their pastor, and still believed 
in him in spite of the damning evidence 
that had been forthcoming. 

Anthony appeared to be battling with 
himself; his lips moved once or twice, his 
eyes wandered round the room as if plead- 
ing for sympathy. He saw clearly enough 
that his bare denial was of no value in face 
of so many witnesses. His work was done. 
His light had gone out in darkness and 
storm. 

“ Brethren,” he said at length, and his 
lips were ashen, “I know you will allow 
me to call you brethren this once... . I 


know not why God has laid this burden 
upon me . ” Then his voice faltered, 
and another moment of terrible silence 


followed, broken by the Alderman blowing 
his nose violently. 

“T had hoped,” he went on at length, 
“that God would allow me in some measure 
to redeem the past, for I have been an 
unprofitable servant. Nearly three years 
ago I entered upon the work of the ministry, 
little realising what it meant—having no 
true conception of its greatness or responsi- 
bility. But slowly my eyes have been 
opened, till at length I seemed to see the 
will of God, and now—and now ; 

He battled bravely with himself, but the 
tears would come. 
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Mr. Bilstone turned away his head and 
surreptitiously wiped hiseyes, and discovered 
that others were doing the same. 

“Oh, I had hoped so much,” Anthony 
went on, and he allowed the tears to run 
down his face, making no further effort to 
restrain them. “I had felt the joy at last of 
His constraining love; but I am not worthy 
of such honour. I trifled too long, now I 
must pay the penalty.” 

“The Lord is only trying you, my son,’ 
the Alderman cried out, and then fell to 
weeping as only a strong man can weep. 

“Tt may be He will have compassion 
upon me yet,” Anthony said, after a moment 
of silence. “Tt may be. But now 
my duty is clear. . . .” 

Then his voice choked again. 

by this time every head was bent. No 
one looked at the young minister , 

“T must consider you,” he said brokenly ; 
“ T must think of the interests of the church. 
Some of you believe in me still. ¥ 

“We do,” cried out several voices. 

“No matter. I cannot prove my inno- 
cence. The whole city has heard of 
And the world is only too ready to believe 
evil of those who profess the name of 
Christ.” 

Mr. Luke and Mr. Hyphen-Jones raised 
their heads and looked at each other 
significantly. 

Anthony saw the meaning glance 
flushed painfully. 

“TI do not question the honesty of any 
man’s testimony,” he added, “but you 
have been mistaken 

Mr. Luke dropped his eyes 
his head slowly. He had twice seen ; 
doubt was out of the question. 

“ From this evening,” Anthony went on, 
“T am no longer your minister. Oh, I 
have loved you, for you have been very 
kind to me, and it is hard to go forth in 
shame and disgrace. But I have this to 
comfort me, I know I am innocent.” 

“Stay on,” cried Mr. Smith; “ never 
mind what the world says.” 

“No, no, that couldn’t be,” was the 


and 





and shook 
and 


reply. “Far better that I should be 
sacrificed than that the church should 
suffer. “ 


He would have added, “ Let us pray.” 
But he feared that some would think he 
was adding hypocrisy to his other sins. 

For several seconds he stood irresolute, 
then without a word he walked hurriedly 
out of the room. 
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Out in the street a bitter east wind was 
blowing, but he did not feel the cold. He 
hurried swiftly away in the direction of 
his home, seeing nothing; he let himself 
in with a latch-key and closed his study- 
door behind him, then dropping into an 
easy-chair, he stared into the dying fire. 

A minute later a knock came to his door, 
and Hugh Colvin entered. 

“T have heard all about it, Weir,” he 
said, reaching out his hand, “and I don’t 
believe a word of it. It is all a ghastly 
mistake that will be righted some day. 
Have courage, and trust in God.” 

Anthony grasped the curate’s hand in 
silence. His heart was too full for speech. 
Hugh did not stay long, for he saw that 
Anthony wanted to be alone. Yet his 
coming was as salve to a burning wound. 

Anthony did not sleep a wink that night, 
and yet the night did not seem long. He 
lost all count of time. He lost in large 
measure the power to think. He lay quite 
still staring into the darkness, vaguely 
wondering whether he was awake or 
dreaming. 

When he got down-stairs he found two 
letters on the table. One small and un- 
stamped, the other large with the Working- 
ham postmark on it. 

He opened the unstamped letter first. 
It was from Mrs. Tynan, and suggested 
that he should get apartments elsewhere. 

The other letter was from Adela Butler, 
and contained among other things the 
engagement-ring he had given to her. 

She sent a brief, business-like letter. 
“ Believe me,” she said, “I am greatly 
distressed, for your sake as well as my 
own, and I do most sincerely hope that 
you will be able to clear your name from 
this terrible charge. But as things are, I 
am sure you will agree that all intercourse 
between us should cease. I return your 
letters and the ring, and if you have kept 
any of my letters, I know I can trust you 
to send them back.” 

Anthony gave a little sigh, but nothing 
seemed to have power to hurt him any 
more. 

Betsey brought him his breakfast of 
bacon and poached eggs as usual, but he 
did not touch it. 

Outside the keen March wind was driving 
showers. of hail before it, but he did not 
hear the rattle against the window-panes. 
The dull pain at his heart made him 
oblivious of all outward things. 
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From morning till night he sat in his 
chair staring into the fire. It seemed to 
him as if all things had come to an end. 
Nothing mattered any more. He had lost all 
he had ever striven for—wealth, position, 
honour, love, hope, ambition had all gone 
down in one huge catastrophe. Even the 
vision of God and duty that had been 
granted to him during the last six months 
was totally eclipsed. He was enveloped 
in black, impenetrable darkness. 

Betsey came in from time to time and 
mended his fire; but Mrs. Tynan never 
came near. 

“Tf I could only die,” he kept saying to 
himself, “ if I could only die.” But Death 
was too busy elsewhere—among people 
who did not want to die—to notice him. 
Even the relief of tears was denied, 


CHAPTER XXXV.—FRIENDS IN NEED 
** As thy days, so shall thy strength be.” 


HERE were times when Anthony very 
seriously debated the question whether 
his accident had in any way affected 

his brain. More than one hint had been 
flung out in his hearing to that effect. 
Moreover his mental outlook was so con- 
fused that he grew alarmed. Try as he 
would his thoughts persisted in revolving 
round one particular problem. Why was 
it that when at length he was trying to do 
God’s will in humbleness and sincerity, he 
should be thrust out in darkness and 
disgrace ? 

This thought haunted him and banished 
every other. The loss of position, the loss 
of name, the loss of Adela Butler with all 
that that might mean, were only trifles in 
comparison with that other fact that when 
he wanted to serve God and serve his 
fellows he was not allowed. 

In the days that preceded his awakening 
when his one thought was to serve himself; 
when the ministry was only a profession 
and a means toa very selfish end; when 
he preached without passion or conviction 
and measured success by numbers and 
income—then he was allowed to go on 
trifling with the most sacred things, and 
there was no check to the church's 
prosperity. 

And now, when there had been granted 
to him a “heavenly vision,” and his pas- 
sion for self had been swallowed up by a 
mightier love; now when he yearned to 
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serve men, and would no longer count his 
life dear unto him if he might accomplish 
that end; now, when his supremest long- 
ing was that he might be allowed to redeem 
the past, and prove the change that had 
been wrought in him by undying devotion 
—he was thrust out into the darkness and 
the door shut in his face. 

Throughout the dark and bitter day that 
followed his resignation he wrestled with 
this thought till his brain almost reeled, 
and his faith was in danger of being 
quenched in the black waters of despair. 

Of what value was faithfulness or con- 
viction or sincerity if this was to be the 
end of it? Had he not done more good 
when he was ruled by selfishness and 
policy? For nearly six months he had 
been trying without fear,—without thought 
of self,—to declare the whole counsel of 
God; and he had angered many and driven 
them away ; and if he had done good to any 
he did not know it. God had given no 
sign, but had allowed him to be over- 
whelmed by this great wrong and shame. 

“Tt is the priest who succeeds,” he said 
to himself bitterly; “the prophet is stoned 
and crucified. While I pandered to the 
weaknesses of the crowd every one ap- 
plauded me; now I am maligned and 
wrongly accused and forsaken.” 

As the day closed around him, so the 
darkness of doubt closed in upon his soul. 
He heard the rattle of heavy shoes in the 
street as the factory-hands returned from 
work. Did any of these think of him, he 
wondered, except to execrate him ? 

Betsey came in to light the gas. “No; go 
away,’ he said; “I prefer the darkness,” 
and Betsey retreated without a word. 

At length there came a ring at the street- 
door bell, followed by a shuffling of foot- 
steps and a subdued murmur of voices in 
the passage. 

Betsey came in again. ‘Some people 
want to see you, sir,” and she lighted the 
gas. 

Anthony turned his white haggard face 
toward the door, as four young men shuffled 
nervously into the room. 

“We thought we would like to come and 
see you, sir,” one of them said, speaking for 
the rest, “to tell you how sorry we be. 
We want to tell you also how much good 
you have done us lately.” 

“T know your faces,” Anthony said with 
a little choke in his voice. 

“Yes, sir. We're not members of the 
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church, but we want to be now. You’ve 
showed us lately what we ought to be. 
You've spoke to us as though you know’d us, 
and know’d the sins we were on the brink 
of.” 

“ But they say I've failed to practise what 
I've preached,” Anthony said after a long 
pause. 

The young men were silent for a few 
moments. “ Yes, sir,” was the reply ; “ we 
know what’s been said, and we've talked it 
all over at the works, and we've agreed that 
there’s been some mistake, or that you 
weren’t responsible like, through the acci- 
dent you had. We knew you couldn’t do 
it of your own free-will. Oh no, sir, your 
preaching has been a different thing lately ; 
it seemed to us like as if you felt God was 
a-watching and a-listening to you.” 

Anthony felt the tears start in his eyes. 
He could not trust himself to speak. 

“We only want you to tell us,” the 
young man went on, “that it’s all a 
mistake. We'll believe you against the 
world.” 

“God bless you,’ Anthony struggled to 
say. ‘“ Your words are worth suffering 
for.” 

“Then it weren’t you?” the young man 
questioned eagerly. 

“No, it was not me 

“That ’el do, sir. We don’t want to hear 
no more. God ’el clear up the mystery 
some day.’ And without another word 
they grasped Anthony’s hand in turn and 
hurriedly left the room. 

Later in the evening a deputation of over 
twenty crowded into his little room, 
several young women being among the 
number. Anthony knew most of them 
by name, for they were Sunday-school 
teachers. 

They too had come to bear testimony 
to the helpfulness of his preaching of late. 

‘““We don’t understand it,” said a middle- 
aged man by the name of Clayton; “ you 
have preached of late like a man who has 
stood face to face with God. We have all 
of us been rebuked and inspired, and braced 
for better service.” 

“Then don’t lose heart because I have 
become an outcast,” Anthony said with 
downcast eyes. 

“We won’t lose heart,” was the reply. 
“But we're afraid you may. It seems 
terrible strange that when you were leading 
us all to repentance, and to nobler living, 
this should have happened.” 

















**COME, DON’T GIVE WAY, OLD MAN,” 


“Tt was the devil as wanted to stop it,” 
interjected a little man at the back. 

Anthony smiled—the first time for that 
day. 

“ We believe it will all come right in the 
end,” Clayton went on, “ and in these dark 
times we want to let you know that we love 
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you and are grateful to you, and we shall 
never forget to pray for you.’ 

The deputation remained half-an-hour, 
for every one seemed eager to say a kind 
word. 

When at length the door closed upon 


them Anthony fell upon his knees and 
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prayed—the first time that day—and gave 
God thanks that he was not utterly 
forsaken. 

That night he slept the sleep of utter ex- 
haustion, and when he awoke next morning 
the sun was streaming into his room. 

On his breakfast-table quite a heap of 
letters were waiting for him. 

In the main they were letters of sym- 
pathy, and his eyes brightened as he read 
them. People were kinder than he thought, 
but at the bottom were three anonymous 
post-cards—cruel cowardly things that 
stabbed him to the very heart. He did not 
consider then, that the man who could 
write an abusive and an insulting post- 
card, and not have the courage to put his 
name to it was a creature so far beneath 
contempt, that nothing he might say was 
worth considering. 

But Anthony was painfully sensitive just 
then, and he had not been long enough 
before the world to get hardened to unkind 
criticism. 

Hope and courage seemed to die out of 
his heart in a moment. He forgot all the 
kind things that had been said to him in the 
signed letters and by the people who had 
called the previous evening. And he 
allowed the cowardly wasps who wrote their 
insults on an open post-card to sting him 
to their bent. 

He literally writhed as he sank into his 
chair, and for the second time he sent his 
breakfast away untouched. 

For a full hour he sat staring into the 
fire trying to shape his thoughts into some- 

‘thing like sequence and failing utterly in 
the attempt. 

“T must do something,” he kept saying 
to himself, “or I shall go mad. Mrs. 
Tynan wants me out of the house, and to- 
morrow is Sunday—Sunday. Who will 
stand in my place, 1 wonder; and where 
shall I go? Oh God, let me die and escape 
from it all.” 

He did not hear the outer door-bell ring, 
or heed the knock that came to his own 
door, but he became suddenly conscious 
that some one had entered his room. 

Turning quickly round he encountered the 
rugged, resolute face and the kindly eyes of 
Paul Vincent. 

“ You here, and on a Saturday morning ?” 
he gasped. 

“Yes, old man, I’ve come to carry you 
away. 

“Then you've heard.” 
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“Yes, I think I’ve heard all there is to be 
told.” 

“ And you ? 

“ Inquisitive as usual,” Paul interrupted. 
“But we'll discuss matters later on. 
You've to come with me to Humbleton. 
You'll be miserable here just now; and 
Rachel will never forgive me unless I bring 
you back.” 

Anthony sat back in his chair and burst 
into tears. 

“ Come, don’t give way, old man,” Paul 
said huskily. “The world has not quite 
come to an end yet, and you'll feel better 
when you've had time to face the problem.” 

“ Read those post-cards,’ Anthony said 
bitterly. 

Paul glanced at them. ‘“‘ Anonymous, eh ? 
My dear fellow, you should never take 
notice of anonymous letters.” And he 
threw them into the fire, without taking 
the trouble to read them. 

“ But—but ” gasped Anthony. 

“ My dear fellow, only cads and cowards 
write such things. Now go and stuff a few 
things into your portmanteau, for there is 
none too much time if we are to catch the 
next train.” 

Anthony tried to excuse himself, but 
Paul would take no denial. A cab was 
waiting outside, and a welcome at Humble- 
ton; and in his heart he was only too 


” 








thankful to escape from his present 
surroundings. 
Rachel met them at the door of the 


little manse and wrung Anthony’s hand in 
silent sympathy. A cheerful fire was blaz- 
ing in the dining-room and the table was 
set for dinner. 

Anthony glanced swiftly round the room, 
then sank into a basket-chair by the fire 


and sighed. The little manse seemed 
like heaven to him. How sweet and 
gracious Rachel was!—she had always 


been pretty, but here in this sheltered and 
happy home she had grown positively 
beautiful. 

Then a rush of memory swept over him. 
This restful nest in the world’s wide wilder- 
ness might have been his. And the face of 
Phillis came up before him once more, and 
all that might have been, passed as in a 
vision before his eyes. 

“Are my uncle 
Rachel inquired. 

“T think so,” he answered. 
not hear from them ?” 

“Oh no; they have disowned me quite. 


and aunt. well?’ 


“Do you 
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My cousins say they would not recognise 
me if they met me on their dinner-plate.” 

“Then you will have to exist as best you 
can without their recognition.” 

“Oh, Mr. Weir, it isn’t existence here, it 
is life, rich and full and satisfying.” 

“T am glad.” 

«“ You see we have troops of friends, and 
everybody loves Paul. He is so brave and 
fearless and honest that even people who 
don’t agree with him admire him.” 

“T don’t wonder at that.” 

“Some people prophesied that his plain 
fearless preaching would empty the chapel. 
Some few people did leave—but for every 
one who left a dozen came. We have a 
scheme for enlarging the place.” 

“Your husband is bound to do good,” 
Anthony said. 

«“ Oh, Mr. Weir, I think he is the best man 
on earth.” 

Then Paul came in, and the conversation 
drifted to other subjects. 

After dinner the two men repaired to 
Paul's study. 

“Now, old man, we can talk,” Paul said. 
“T want to get to the bottom of this trouble 
of yours if I can. Did you take a glass too 
much, or were you drugged, or has there 
been some devilish plot to ruin you?” 

“Plot?” Anthony questioned, looking 
up with a start. “ I never thought of that.” 

“Then you were not overtaken in a 
fault.” 

“ Vincent, I have never taken a drop of 
drink since the death of my mother.” 

“ And that is six months ago ?”’ 

at 

“ Then how do you explain the fact that so 
many respectable people are positive that 
they saw you on two occasions the worse 
for liquor ?”’ 

“1 cannot explain it.” 

Paul poked the fire and looked perplexed. 

“ Look here,” he said at length, “ truth 
will out sooner or later. And if I can help 
you to unravel the tangle I will. But in 
the meanwhile what will you do?” 

“TI don’t know. The only thing that 
seems clear to me is, I must remain at 
Workingham.” 

“ Why ?” 

“When the cloud lifts I want to be 
there.” 

“ And if the cloud doesn’t lift ?”’ 

“T want to be there all the same. By 
God’s help I would like to live the trouble 
down.” 


Paul looked at him for several seconds 
in silence. “ You have greatly changed 
since the old days,” he said at length. 

“T hope so, Vincent. I was only a trifler 
when you knew me first.” 

“ You were a bit flippant and cynical.” 

“T was a blind fool. I notice you have 
in your dining-room a picture of the man 
with the muck-rake.” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, that man was me.” 

“ But you have seen the angel since and 
the Crown !’ 

“ T hope so. 

“Then you have no reason to despair.” 

“T don’t know; I am beginning to fear 
the vision has come too late. I started 
wrong, and some mistakes can never be 
rectified.” 

“ That may be, but we sometimes reach 
better things through our mistakes. All 
experience is valuable, however painful it 
may be. If you have only courage to 
endure, you will come out of this trouble a 
better man.”’ 

“Ah, Vincent, by temperament I am a 
coward.” 

“So much the greater honour when you 
win.” 

Then Rachel came and they talked of 
other things. 

On the following evening Anthony stole 
round to the chapel after the service had 
begun and heard Paul preach. No one 
noticed him, for he crept in behind the door, 
and while the congregation was singing the 
last hymn he came out again. 

He felt very subdued as he made his way 
back to the manse. 

“Tf all men preached like that,” he said, 
“ there would be fewer sneers hurled at the 
ministry and at the churches. I wonder if 
God will ever let me preach again.” 

On Wednesday evening Paul came back 
after being absent nearly the whole of the 
day. 

“T’ve been arranging things for you,” he 
said to Anthony with a smile. 

“ For me?” 

“ Yes, I’ve secured my old diggings for 
you in Workingham and made arrange- 
ments for your goods and chattels to be 
sent on there during the week. They’re 
much cheaper than your late rooms, and 
Mrs. Turvey will make you very comfort- 
able.” 

“You are a real friend, Vincent, and | 
shall never be able to repay you.” 
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“ But Mrs. Turvey can’t do with you for a 
week,” he went on without heeding; “ that 
will give you time to settle down and take 
your bearings.” 

“Oh, Vincent, if I only had your strength 
and courage.” 

“My dear fellow, you 
me.” 

“Tt is your influence that keeps me 
up.” 

“Not a bit of it. Have you forgotten 
the promise: ‘As thy days, so shall thy 
strength be’?” 

So from time to time they had short spells 
of conversation, and Anthony always felt 
better for the cheery, hopeful talk of his 
friend. 

It was too cold as yet to sit in the garden, 
but he took long walks into the country, 


are a wonder to 


sometimes alone,sometimes Paul and Rachel 
kept him company. 

The latter were sweethearts still. So 
perfect was their joy that Anthony could 
hardly contemplate it without a pang. 
Rachel always reminded him of Phillis, 
and the thought of all he had lost seemed 
sometimes a punishment greater than he 
could bear. 

“You have made a new man of me,” he 
said to Paul the morning he left. “I have 
no idea what Iam to do when I get back 
to Workingham ; but I think I should have 
lost my reason if you had not fetched me 
away when you did.” 

“God will lead you to something,” Paul 
said reverently. 

So they parted, both wondering what the 
future would unfold. 


(To be continued.) 
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Tears in Parliament 


HE House of Commons has always 
been emotional—not extravagantly 
or violently, as a rule, but with re- 

straint and dignity, characteristic, as one 
likes to think, of the nation of which it is 
the heart. The transports of joy, or of 
anger, or of grief to which the French 
Chamber is subject have been unknown 
in the House of Commons for two centuries 
or more. Its feelings are those of a strong 
but sensitive man; the French deputies 
are apt to remind one of the epidemics of 
hysteria which sometimes run through a 
convent. The very structure of the two 
Chambers is indicative of their respective 
histories and habits. This was candidly 
acknowledged by an eminent French pub- 
licist, M. Filon, in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes a few years ago. “ Look,” he ex- 
claimed, “‘ at the arched windows with their 
coloured panes, at the Gothic canopy under 
which the Speaker sits, at the large hall, in 
shape like a basilica ; let alone the chaplain, 
who appears to read prayers at the opening 
of the meeting. Compare this place with 
our salle, surrounded by semi-circular steps, 
and crowned by two rows of boxes. It is 
evident that we have taken a theatre for 
our model, while the English Parliament is 
born in a church. As long as the two 
nations shall continue to exist, their political 
assemblies will accord with their origin— 
actors on our side of the Channel, preachers 
on theirs.” It is a vague apprehension of 
the truth here presented that makes mem- 
bers of Parliament jealous of any suggestion 
for the “ modernisation” of their grand old 
chamber. They are content to put up with 
the absurdity and inconvenience of a meet- 
ing-place which will not seat nearly all the 
members whose duty it is to attend, lest, 
in obtaining a commodious hall suitably 
arranged for the various parties to sit to- 
gether, they should lose that atmosphere of 
sedate reserve which permeates the place, 
and those traditional and dignified asso- 
ciations which seem to link each gener- 
ation of members with the giants of other 
days. And yet, notwithstanding M. Filon’s 
complimentary comparison, the House 
has its theatrical aspects; moreover, it 
has probably been the scene of more 
comedy than of tragedy or melodrama. 
The pendulum has swung much more 


frequently towards the smile than towards 
the tear. 


Tears of Mourning 


Instances of mourning for the dead have 
not, it is true, been infrequent. It is 
sufficient to recall, for example, how Castle- 
reagh broke down with streaming tears in 
pronouncing his panegyric on the murdered 
Perceval; how John Bright wept as for a 
beloved brother when he spoke of the death 
of Richard Cobden; and how, after the 
assassination of Lord Frederick Cavendish, 
the tears trickled down Gladstone’s wrinkled 
face as he uttered the words, “A noble 
heart has ceased to beat.” At times like 
these a strong and deep current of feeling 
will run along the benches; but one such 
occasion is very much like another, and 
it will be more interesting to give some 
account of how the House has seen tears 
which have sprung from less familiar causes. 


Tears of Passion 

The Puritan era furnished many lachry- 
mose scenes, commencing with that re- 
markable episode described in the letter of 
Mr. Thomas Alured, member for Malton, 
which has been rescued by Carlyle from 
Rushforth’s “ huge rag-fair of a book.” It 
was the occasion of the memorable Re- 
monstrance against the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, made by the House with some 
hesitation and trembling—albeit with much 
stout English valour—in 1628. We read 
how “Sir Robert Philips, of Somersetshire, 
spake and mingled his words with weeping. 
Mr. Pym did the like. Sir Edward Coke 
(‘old Coke upon Lyttelton,’ Carlyle inter- 
jects), overcome with passion, seeing the 
desolation likely to ensue, was forced to sit 
down when he began to speak, by the 
abundance of tears. Yea, the Speaker in 
his speech could not refrain from weeping 


and shedding of tears. Besides a great 
many whose grief made them dumb. But 


others bore up in that storm and encour- 
aged the rest.’”” Then the House went into 
committee, and Mr. Speaker Finch—who 
was justly suspected, notwithstanding his 
apparent sympathy, of backstairs communi- 
cation with the King—got leave for half-an- 
hour, but it was ordered “that no other 
man leave the House upon pain of going to 
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the Tower.” Thereupon the courage of the 
House was somehow revived, and old Coke 
“tries it again,” and brings himself to the 
declaration that the Duke of Buckingham 
is the cause of the miseries of the country, 
and the duke is accordingly named in the 
Remonstrance, in defiance of King Charles. 

In the following March the Commons 
have grown bolder. Felton’s dagger has 
sent Buckingham to his account, but there 
are others responsible for the prevailing 
distresses, and more naming of notorious 
offenders is on the way when the King 
interferes with orders to the Speaker not to 
put certain questions. With a great show 
of perturbation Finch informs the House of 
his orders, and seems willing to obey the 
King’s behest, but the House remonstrates 
and reprimands him, and he takes to weep- 
ing. Later he has royal orders to adjourn 
the House, and then follows that historic 
scene ia which Denzil Holles and other 
honourable members hold Mr. Speaker 
down in his chair, that 
the business of the 
House may proceed. 
Finch admits that 











he has no power to adjourn the House, 
but says he is afraid of the King, and his 
tears flow freely again, but the House 
regards them not, and proceeds to pass 
certain emphatic remonstrances. Then the 
members quickly disappear, having an idea 
that military coercion is impending. A 
proclamation of dissolution follows, and 
England has no more Parliament for the 
next eleven years. 


Tears of Shame 


Of all tears those which arise from shame 
are perhaps the most distressing to the 
beholder, and such tears as these are also 
the most unusual among men, for a man 
who will do shameful deeds is usually too 
hardened for tears. There are, however, 
some cases of the kind to be found in the 
annals of Parliament. A few tears are said 
to have oozed from Speaker Trevor’s squint 
eyes as he declared the resolution condemn- 
ing him for corruption to have been adopted 

nemine contradicente. Another case 

of weeping for very shame is re- 
corded in Townsend’s Memoirs as 
having arisen out of an abuse of the 
privileges of the House. The im- 
munity of members and _ their 
servants from arrest or distraint for 

debt used to lead to 
irregularities. In one case a 

Mr. Asgill had a large estate 


gross 


HONOURABLE MEMBERS HOLD MR. SPEAKER DOWN IN HIS CHAIR 
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left to him on condition that he did not pay 
any of the debts left by the testator. Asgill 
took possession of the estate, and calling 
the creditors together, read out the will, 
and told them he should obey it to the 
letter, and that as a member of Parliament 
he should teach them all their duty. 
Nothing appears to have happened to 
this impudent fellow, but serious cognisance 
was taken about the same time of the 
conduct of one Colonel Wanklyn, as re- 
corded in the Commons Journal (vol. ix. 


p. 430). An Englishman of some wealth 
had married a foreign lady, and some 


financial complications arose between them. 
A court of law declared a sum of money to 
be due to the lady, but the husband refused 
to pay, and a warrant was issued for his 
arrest. Adopting a device which was not 
uncommon at that time, he pretended that 
he was a menial servant in the household 
of Colonel Wanklyn, a member of Parlia- 
ment, and so long as he could maintain 
this character he was exempt from im- 
prisonment. Colonel Wanklyn, to assist 
the deception, signed an order addressed to 
all sheriffs, under-sheriffs, gaolers, bailiffs, 
and constables, threatening them with 
vengeance should they arrest this person, 
whom he declared to be his servant. The 
case was brought before the House of 
Commons, and the whole discreditable 
story being disclosed, a resolution was 
carried that Colonel Wanklyn be expelled 
the House for a gross abuse of its privileges. 
“ He was,” says Townsend, “ led out of the 
House weeping for shame.” 


How Pitt wept for his Friend 


Far different was the scene in 1806, when 
bitter tears were wrung from the weary 
heart of Pitt by the condemnation of his 
old friend and henchman, Dundas. All 
through Pitt’s long Administration the hard- 
headed Scotch lawyer had been the one 
man on whom he could always rely. In 
fair days or dark, in victory or reverse, 
Dundas was ever ready to undertake the 
dry and dusty work of the Government, and 
to back up his great chief through good 
report and evil. He retired with Pitt in 
1801 (being created Viscount Melville), and 
resumed office with him when Addington’s 
venture ended disastrously in 1804, taking 
the post of First Lord of the Admiralty. 
The apprehension of invasion from France 
had just become acute, and all England 


Tears in Parliament 
was stirred with an impulse of patriotic 
energy. Melville was the man of the hour. 
He set to work with tremendous vigour at 
the reorganisation of the fleet; it is said 
that he added no fewer than one hundred 
and sixty-six vessels to the Navy in a year. 

But he had his enemies, and they were 
busily at work. Addington, whose peddling 
incompetence had made the return of Pitt 
inevitable, hated the bustling Scotchman, 
and though of the same party he welcomed 
with ill-concealed glee certain charges of 
malversation brought against Melville by 
the Whig leaders in the House of Commons. 
A Commission which had been inquiring 
into the administration of the Navy had 
issued a series of reports, in the tenth of 
which they imputed that while Melville 
was Treasurer of the Navy in Pitt’s 
previous Ministry some balances had been 
improperly used, and though the public had 
sustained no loss the Commissioners 
severely censured the irregularity. The 
Opposition set up a case against Melville 
that he used the money in question for his 
own profit, “ but of this charge,” says Lord 
Rosebery in his Life of Pitt, “there was 
never the slightest proof, nor, indeed, any 
probability. Still, he had shown blamable 
laxity in a matter which requires the nicest 
precision of scruple.”” Whitbread brought 
forward in the House a series of resolutions 
condemning Melville’s conduct. Pitt 
moved as an amendment the reference of 
the question to a Select Committee. He 
asserted that of £160,000,000 which had 
passed through the hands of Lord Melville 
every farthing had been accounted for, and 
though £100,000 consisted of advances to 
Melville himself, many of the drafts were 
in reality payments for public services. 

The division resulted in a tie—216 votes 
each way. The House, always sensitive to 
a personal question, was in a state of 
bubbling excitement when the division was 
taken, and the agitation was intensified 
when it was found that there was an 
equality of votes. All eyes were turned on 
the Speaker (Abbott, afterwards Lord 
Colchester), with whom now rested the 
fate of the accused Minister, and perhaps 
also of Pitt. The great Pilot who had 
weathered so many storms sat on the 
Treasury bench with bowed head, and, we 
may be sure, palpitating heart, for the 
whole subject had been to him a matter of 
intense anxiety. The Speaker’s face was 
white as ashes, and such was his agitation 
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that it was long before he could summon 
words to give his vote. Sir G. C. Lewis 
(Administrations of Great Britain) says 
the silence lasted ten minutes, but this is 
surely an exaggeration. 

At last Abbott gave his casting vote 
against the Minister, and a great shout of 
triumph rose from the Opposition benches. 
There were view halloos. ‘“ We have killed 
the fox,” shouted one sturdy sportsman, 

with, as Lord Rose- 
RX HF bery observes, some 


















at Austerlitz, but the condemnation of 
Melville seems to have been the blow he 
found it hardest to bear. ‘We can get 
over Austerlitz,” he said to Huskisson, “ but 
we can never get over the tenth report.” 
He died in the following January, a worn- 
out old man at the age of 46, murmuring 
with his last breath a prayer for his country. 


Lord John Russell’s Mortification 


Lord John Russell was deeply mortified 
by the necessity for with- 
drawing his Reform Biil 
on the eve of the Crimean 
War. He was strongly 
pledged to bring it for- 
ward and to persevere 
with it, and when he 
found that neither his 
colleagues in the Cabinet 

nor any one else 

cared about press- 

ing the subject at 

such a time, he 





THE GREAT PILOT SAT ON THE TREASURY BENCH WITH BOWED HEAD 


confusion of idea. Some members thrust 
themselves forward “ to see how Billy Pitt 
looked.”’ His hat was crushed over his 
brows, and his eyes were streaming with 
tears. He hastened out of the House, and 
as he went a small band of supporters 
gathered round him to screen him from the 
rude glances of the enemy. 

This cruel trial, if not Pitt’s death-blow, 
certainly hastened his end. Some ascribe 
his death to the news of the capitulation of 
Ulm, others to the failure of the Coalition 
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would have retired from the Government, 
but was persuaded by the Queen, Lord 
Aberdeen, and others, to continue in office. 
On April 11, 1854, he explained to the 
House the reasons which had induced the 
Government to withdraw the measure. He 
said he was well aware that the course he 
was pursuing exposed him not only to the 
taunts and sareasms of his opponents, 
of which he should .not complain, but 
also to the suspicions of his supporters, 
which could hardly be entertained without 











weakening and destroying his authority 
and his position. His biographer, Mr. 
Spencer Walpole, tells how his voice broke 
down from excessive emotion, and he 
was sustained by sympathetic cheering 
from every part of the House. Sir John 
Mowbray (Seventy Years at Westminster) 
says that when Lord John’s deep emotion 
compelled him to pause in his speech, he 
was loudly and repeatedly cheered by all 
sides of the House, because they all sym- 
pathised with his motives, although they 
had no tears to shed for his unhappy bant- 
ling. This may have been the case on the 
Tory benches, around Sir John Mowbray, 
but we learn from another source that some 
members joined their tears to those of the 
disappointed Minister. Mr. Vernon, a 
Peelite, writing afterwards to Lord John, 
said he spoke from knowledge when he 
said that “the eyes of young men and of 
old were brimming with tears of sympathy 
and almost affectionate respect, than which, 
perhaps, no richer tribute, no more grateful 
homage could be wished for or received by 
a statesman and a patriot.” Oddly enough, 
Lord John six years afterwards had him- 
self become indifferent on the subject. In 
1860, having once more introduced a Reform 
Bill, he gave way to the first breath of 
opposition, and in withdrawing the measure 
“he hardly attempted,” says Mx. Walpole, 
“to conceal his indifference.” 


Tears of Pity 


The occasions when the House of Com- 
mons has been moved to tears by a tale 
of suffering have been comparatively infre- 
quent. It has been in the habit of taking 
with a good deal of philosophy the recital 
of the wrongs it is asked to redress. Mr. 
Plimsoll, during his campaign of passion on 
behalf of the sailors in 1874, excited 
the sympathy of the great majority 
of members, but the only tears I 
remember to have seen recorded in 
connection with the agitation are 
those of the late Sir Edward Bates, 
member for Plymouth, one of the 
shipowners Mr. Plimsoll denounced, 
who wept bitter tears of indignation 
as he repudiated the charge of 


having sent men to sea in coffin 
ships. 

The wrongs of the children, as 
recited by Lord Ashley (afterwards 
Earl of Shaftesbury), touched more 





THE 
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There 
is much in the way a tale is told, and 
no doubt there was more pathos in Lord 


deeply the feelings of members. 


Ashley’s manner than in that of Mr. 
Plimsoll, as well, perhaps, as in his tale. 
Writing in his diary of the speech he 
made in June 1842, which practically 
carried the Ten Hours Bill, Lord Ashley 
said: “On the 7th brought forward my 
motion. The success has been wonderful, 
yes, really wonderful. For two hours the 
House listened so attentively that you 
might have heard a pin drop, broken only 
by loud and repeated marks of approbation. 
At the close a dozen members at least fol- 
lowed in succession to give me praise, and 
express their sense of the holy cause. As 
I stood at the table, and just before I 
opened my mouth, the words of God came 
forcibly to my mind, ‘ Only be strong and of 
good courage.’ Praised be His holy Name, 
I was as easy from that moment as if I had 
been sitting in an arm-chair. Many men, 
I hear, shed tears. Beckett Denison con- 
fessed to me that he did, and that he left 
the House lest he should be seen. Even 
Joseph Hume was touched.” 











WRONGS OF THE CHILDREN, AS RECITED BY 
LORD ASHLEY, TOUCHED DEEPLY THE FEELINGS 
OF MEMBERS 
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Sheridan’s Lament 


It is difficult to say whether affectation 
or bibulous sentimentality had most to do 
with the tears which Sheridan wept over 
the following outburst. Some one had re- 
marked on the sturdiness of the Whigs in 
resisting the temptations of office and 
adhering to their principles. “It is easy,” 
Sheridan said, “ for my Lord C., or Ear! G., 
or the Marquess B., or Lord H., with thou- 
sands upon thousands a year—some of it 
derived from sinecures, or by acquisitions 
from the public money—to boast of their 


patriotism, and keep aloof from temptation, 
but they do not know from what tempta- 
tions those have kept aloof who had equal 
opportunity, at least equal talents, and not 
unequal passions, and nevertheless knew 
not in the course of their lives what it was 
to have a shilling of their own,”’—and poor 
“ Sherry” cried over the thought of his un- 
requited fortitude. He had got old, and 
poor in spirit as well as in purse, and a 
satire which in the days of his vigour and 
prosperity would have excited respectful 
cheers, was now received with something 
like derision. 
JAS. SYKES. 
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held an 


had 
important position of trust in Bain- 
bridge’s Bank in the City for nearly 
five years, during which time he had won 
the respect and confidence of all those 


R'= NALD HEWSON 


with whom he worked. To him was 
entrusted any transaction that required 
special care or that demanded implicit 
trust. 

That he should be accused or even 
suspected of an act of dishonesty seemed 
incredible and preposterous, and yet, when 
a sum of money was missing from the 
Bank, the evidence which had been col- 
lected pointed out clearly and unmistak- 
ably to his guilt. But the facts are so 
important that they must be recorded, and 
be allowed to speak for themselves. 

It had been the custom at the Bank, at 
the close of the day’s work, to place a 
small amount of loose cash in a safe in the 
office, instead of taking it down to the 
strong-room, the key of this safe being 
in the possession of Hewson. 

One morning in January it was found 
that this gold, amounting to £27, had been 
abstracted from the safe. 

Apparently the robbery had taken place 
a few minutes before the Bank opened, and 
at a time when, so far as it could be 
ascertained, Hewson alone was upon the 
premises. 

In the same Bank was a younger clerk— 
Harold Trevelyan—to whose sister, Kath- 
leen, Hewson had for some months been 
engaged. The wedding had been arranged 
to take place in the following June, and 
naturally enough there existed between 


ONE OF THE 


CAN 's 


Hewson and Trevelyan the closest ties of 
friendship. 

When, on the morning in question, Tre- 
velyan entering the Bank, noticed Hewson’s 
hat and coat hanging in the usual place 
and the keys in the lock of the safe, he 
naturally came to the conclusion that 
although Hewson was not at that moment 
at his desk, yet he must have arrived, and 
was close at hand. 

In another moment he was joined by 
Hewson, who appeared in his usual good 
spirits, and the two after exchanging a few 
words began their day’s work. 

It was not until nearly an hour after- 
wards that Mr. Wilkinson, the Manager of 
the Bank, on going to the safe—a thing 
that he did not often do—discovered the 
fact that the loose gold was missing. 

Turning to Hewson, the Manager asked— 

“ Have you removed this gold?” 

“ No,” came the reply, “ but surely it is 
there. It certainly was untouched when 
I opened the safe this morning, and no one 
but myself ’—then suddenly checking him- 
self, while the look of surprise upon his 
face yielded to one of consternation, he 
added, somewhat confusedly, “I really do 
not know anything about it.” 

The consultation which followed threw 
no light upon the subject. It was impos- 
sible for Mr. Wilkinson to suspect Hewson, 
even though circumstances pointed to his 
guilt, and although he evidently appeared 
embarrassed and reserved. 

It was decided to communicate without 
delay with Scotland Yard, and it was with 
a feeling of relief that Mr. Wilkinson 
accepted Hewson’s offer to give particulars 
of the affair to the police. 

But whatever sense of relief Mr. Wilkin- 
son may have experienced owing to the 
apparent readiness of Hewson that the 
police should take up the matter, it was 
unfortunately not for long. 

The slow hours of the day passed away 
and Hewson’s desk remained vacant. 
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Anxiously Mr. Wilkinson and Trevelyan 
awaited Hewson’s return, and yet he came 
not. And when the Bank closed for the 
night, Mr. Wilkinson with a sad heart felt 


bound to admit that the disappearance of 


Hewson, coupled with what evidence they 
already possessed, pointed almost irresist- 
ibly to the guilt of his trusted clerk. 


II 


KATHLEEN TREVELYAN was one of those 
loyal-hearted and true women, who never 
even for a moment can suspect or distrust 
those whom they love. She was so true her- 
self that it was hardly possible for her to 


realise falsehood in others. It was not 





**HAVE YOU REMOVED THIS GOLD?” 
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surprising, therefore, that, when the sad 
news of Hewson’s flight and of the Bank 
robbery reached her, on her brother’s 
return home that evening, she resolutely 
asserted her full belief in her lover's 
innocence—a belief which, she maintained, 
not even the blackest evidence would 
shake. 

Hewson’s disappearance and the absence 
of all tidings of him caused her the deepest 
grief and anxiety; but still, as the long, sad 
days that followed passed by, and spring 
merged into summer, she was buoyed up 
and supported by a loving and patient 
faith, which told her that, however dark 
the present might seem, all would come 
right in the end 

Perhaps the saddest of 
all those sad days had 


been that bright June 
morning which _ should 


have been her wedding- 
day. 

During this time she 
had seen much of Mrs. 
Hewson, and the _ two, 
linked together in a com- 
mon sorrow, bravely waited 
in patient hope. 

No tidings had 
heard of Hewson since his 
disappearance from the 
Bank, in spite of all efforts 
to trace him. 

Mr. Wilkinson, in a 
manner that some people 
considered blameworthy, 
refused to take any further 
proceedings in the matter, 
and so things went on in 
uncertainty and suspense. 

Towards the end of 
July, however, a startling 
development took place. 

Kathleen had _ ealled 
upon Mrs. Hewson, who 
seemed more than usually 
depressed and low-spirited. 
With that loving sympathy 
and tenderness which 
belong alone to women, 
Kathleen had cheered her 
up and bade her hope on. 
She was about to take her 
departure, when a hansom 
was driven up to the door, 
and shortly afterwards Mr. 
Wilkinson was announced. 


been 








For a moment Mrs. Hewson and Kath- 
leen were in dread; they feared lest, after 
all, and in spite of all their hopes, the Bank 
Manager might prove to be the messenger 
of bad news. But this dread was soon 
dispelled as Mr. Wilkinson with a bright 
and happy smile entered the room. 

“Good-morning, ladies; I am glad to 
find you together, as 1 have some excellent 
news. I knew that we were right!” 

“My son—” began Mrs. Hewson. 

“Yes, yes,” interrupted Mr. Wilkinson, 
“he is innocent.” 

“But,” put in Kathleen with a look of 
triumph, “that is not good news. We 
knew that all along.” 

“Of-course we did, of course we did; 
but I mean that the mystery is solved—the 
real culprit has confessed the theft.” 

“ But,” anxiously inquired Mrs. Hewson, 
“do you know where my son—where 
Reginald is?” 

“No, I am afraid that I do not, nor do I 
see why he bolted.” 

“Then I fear,” sadly responded Mrs. 
Hewson, “that what has been the real 
mystery to us is still unsolved. Oh, if I 
only knew where he was!” 

“Dear Mrs. Hewson,” said Kathleen, 
going up to her, “cheer up. Already 
matters are looking brighter, and Reggie 
is sure to come back! But tell us, Mr. 
Wilkinson, about this confession.” 

“ Well, it appears that our Bank mes- 
senger, John Williams, is the thief. He 
had not been very long in our employment, 
but we had no reason to doubt his honesty ; 
and as no one had seen him at the Bank 
early on the morning of the robbery, no 
suspicion with regard to this affair was 
directed towards him. The other day he 


was arrested on another matter—some- 
thing to do with horse-racing—and he 


admitted the theft at our Bank. He said 
he wished to clear Mr. Hewson, who had 
often done him a good turn.” 

“But how was it,” asked Kathleen, 
“that Mr. Hewson or my brother did not 
see him ?” , 

“That certainly was very curious, and 
at present I can hardly see how it hap- 
pened. However, the man’s account is 
this. For some time he had been drink- 
ing heavily, and had got into a bad set, 
who lived on the proceeds of betting and 
gambling. This reduced him in January 
to a very low ebb, financially, and he was 
at his wit’s end. On the morning of the 
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theft he arrived at the Bank rather earlier 
than usual, and he was somewhat surprised 
to find that, although no clerk was present, 
the keys of the safe were in the lock. 
Knowing that in this safe there was gener- 
ally a certain amount of gold, the tempta- 
tion, under his circumstances at that time, 
proved too great. He promptly took all the 
gold he could, and then, hearing steps 
advancing, he had only just sufficient time 
to escape quietly and unobserved.” 

“Then who was it,” asked Mrs. Hewson, 
“who so nearly caught him?” 

“T think that certainly it must have been 
Mr. Trevelyan. You will remember that 
when Mr. Trevelyan entered the Bank he 
found that your son had already arrived, 
though he was not at that moment in his 
place. Mr. Hewson must have withdrawn 
for a moment, leaving the keys in the safe.’ 

* Do you think it at all possible my, son’s 
carelessness in leaving the safe open, even 
for two or three minutes, might account for 
his disappearance ? ”’ 

The Manager similed, as he replied— 

“Oh, dear me, no. There was no one 
about except officials, and I have often 
done the same thing myself.” 

“Then what could have induced him to 
disappear? This proof of his innocence 
in the eyes of the world only adds to the 
mystery of his disappearance. Sometimes 
I fear that evil may have befallen him ; for 
I am sure that he never would inflict any 
unnecessary pain or suffering on those 
whom he loves.” 

‘““No, Mrs. Hewson, I do not think that 
he has come to any harm, or we should 
have heard. There is a mystery about it, 
and for the present a mystery it must 
remain. You have trusted in his inno- 
cence, and have not been disappointed. 
Trust him still further as to the cause of 
his absence and his silence, and you will 
again find that your trust has not been 
misplaced.” 


II] 


Tue heat of summer had gone, rains and 
cold winds had already played considerable 
havoc with the foliage, yet the tints of 
autumn shed forth a wealth of golden 
splendour. 

In the middle of October, Mrs. Hewson 
and Kathleen, fleeing from the fogs and 
smoke of London, found themselves in 
Ventnor. 
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In vain had they taken steps to ascertain 
the whereabouts of Reggie. Acting upon 
the advice of Mr. Wilkinson, who had 
given them assistance, they had inserted 
advertisements in the London papers, but 
all to no purpose. And yet those two brave 
hearts never lost courage, but still hoped on. 

The Victoria Hall, whither Mrs. Hewson 
and Kathleen had one evening gone, was 
crowded. 

By means of the kinematograph, an 
excellent exhibition of scenes which had 
occurred during the Boer War was being 
witnessed. 

The views were intensely interesting, and 
the proceedings were further enlivened by 
suitable music. 

As the marvellous invention of a master- 
mind reproduced the living pictures of 
actual. deeds and scenes, a wonderful out- 


burst of enthusiasm and loyalty was 
evoked. 
Towards the close of the exhibition 


there was reproduced the scene which took 
place when the British flag was hoisted at 
Pretoria. 

In the centre of the large square of the 
town was Lord Roberts, mounted upon his 
white charger, and surrounded by a brilliant 
staff of officers. 

Large bodies of troops, bronzed and 
bearing evident traces of the severity and 
hardships of the campaign, were stationed 
in the square, keeping the centre open, 
while beyond them a thronging crowd of 
Europeans and natives occupied every 
available position. 

As the flag with its message of Freedom 
and Justice to a hitherto oppressed people, 
with its assurance of Victory to all loyal 
subjects of the Queen, was being slowly 
raised to its place, there burst forth from the 
spectators in the hall a long, resounding 
cheer,—a cheer in which there seemed to 
mingle the glad, enthusiastic shouts of 
those who were so faithfully being repre- 
sented on the screen. 

During this outburst of loyalty, the kine- 
matograph was still at work, the scene at 
Pretoria was still being reproduced. 

The flag was now floating in the wind, 
and Lord Roberts stood at the foot of the 
flag-staff. 

Suddenly there approached him a 
sergeant of the City Imperial Volunteers, 
evidently on orderly duty,as, having saluted, 
he delivered into the General's hands a 
despatch. 
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Lord Roberts took the despatch, and the 
orderly having again saluted, turned and 
marched away. As he turned, his face was 
exposed to those in the hall. 

One glance was sufficient. With a little 
inarticulate cry Kathleen strained forward, 
with her gaze riveted upon the face of the 
orderly ; and then she sank in a dead faint 
into her seat. 

In the face of the orderly at Pretoria, 
though bronzed and changed by the hard- 
ships of war, she had recognised the dear, 
sad features of the man she loved. 


IV 


THE following day Mrs. Hewson and 
Kathleen, together with Harold Trevelyan, 
who had joined them at Southampton, 
found themselves at Netley. 

After the discovery of the preceding 
evening they felt that there was no time 
to be lost. The City Imperial Volunteers 
were expected to reach England in a few 
hours, and a mighty welcome was already 
awaiting them, when on the morrow they 
should march through London. Having 
heard that several of the regiment were in 
the Hospital at Netley, Kathleen had sug- 
gested that a visit might be paid to this 
Institution, so that no possibility might be 
neglected. This suggestion had met with 
Mrs. Hewson’s approval, and having tele- 
graphed to Harold to join them, they had 
made their way to the Hospital. 

As they were being driven along the 
road that skirts Southampton Water, and 
past the beautiful ruins of the Abbey, their 
thoughts were full of hope and _ happi- 
ness. 

The cause of Reggie’s disappearance 
still remained a mystery to them perfectly 
impenetrable. But his absence from Eng- 
land at least afforded an explanation of the 
futility of their efforts to trace him. 

As the sun burst forth over the waters 
of the Solent, revealing the dim outline of 
the Isle of Wight, hitherto shrouded in 
mist, they experienced a new hope; they 
felt that the veil of mystery was soon to be 
laid aside. 

On their arrival at the Hospital they at 
once had an interview with one of the head 
nurses—a kind, sympathetic soul, and by 
no means lacking in practical common- 
sense. 

To her they explained the object of their 
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visit. Her reply was not altogether re- 
assuring. 

“At the present moment,” she said, 
“we have not very many C.I.V.’s here. 
Several left this morning to join their 
comrades in London to-morrow. But, so 
far as I can judge, there has been no one 
here answering to the description you have 
given, and certainly there has been no name 
on our books at all resembling that of 
‘Hewson.’ But if this gentleman,” turn- 
ing to Harold, “ will come with me, we will 
have a look round the wards, and make 
inquiries.” 

They thanked her, and the nurse and 
Harold went out. 

The associations of the Hospital, the 
sight of wounded soldiers in the grounds, 
had a depressing effect, and Kathleen felt 
anxious. 

For the first time the possibility, terrible 
as it was, crossed her mind that Reggie 
might be lost to her for ever,—that far away 
on the South African veldt there might be 
a nameless grave, which held all that she 
so dearly loved. 

A long half-hour went slowly by, when 
the door opened, and the nurse returned. 

“T am afraid that we have been quite 
unsuccessful,” she said. “‘ We had here a 
Sergeant Thomas Johnson of the C.I.V.’s, 
who had, I know, been in Pretoria. Possibly 
even he might have been the orderly you 
seek, but, unfortunately, he was one of 
those who left early this morning.” 

“Can you obtain his address?” asked 
Harold : “‘ we may perhaps learn something 
from him.” 

“Very possibly; I will make inquiries,” 
and rising she touched an electric bell. 
When the summons was answered she 
asked— 

“Did Mr. Johnson of the C.I.V.’s, who 
left this morning, leave any address ?” 

“Oh,” was the reply, “I do not think 
that he left with the others. At least, he 
spoke to me about catching the afternoon 
express for Waterloo.” 

“Not gone! ’ exclaimed Kathleen. “Then 
may we see him ?” 

“ Certainly.” Then turning to the at- 
tendant, the nurse added, “ Please see if 
you can find him, and ask him to come 
here.” 

Again Kathleen’s hopes rose _ high. 
Here was one of the regiment, who had 
been in Pretoria. Possibly he might be 


able to supply them with Reggie’s assumed 
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name, since it was extremely unlikely that 
Reggie was known by his name, except of 
necessity to a few. This would indeed be 
valuable information, but she dare hardly 
hope that such would be the case. . 

Again the door opened, and Sergeant 
Thomas Johnson entered the room. The 
effect was thrilling. 

He glanced at Harold, and then at Kath- 
leen. Then beneath the tan he turned 
deathly pale. 

The nurse realising what had happened, 
with kindly thoughtfulness retired. 

Kathleen rose slowly, and stood for a 
moment as if in a trance. Then quickly 
recovering herself, with arms extended she 
rushed forward as the glad cry escaped 
her— 

« Reggie ! 
did you leave me?’ 

Gently releasing himself from the dear 
arms he loved so well, Reggie, for it was 
indeed he, spoke in a low trembling 
voice — 

« Ah, little one, do you not know? Has 
no one told you? That dreadful busi- 
ness at the Bank——” Then suddenly 
checking himself, he added, with a quick 
glance at Harold, “ But no, I cannot tell 
you.” 

“But what do you mean, Reggie?” in- 
terrupted Harold; “the Bank affair is all 
cleared up.” 

“ All cleared up!” repeated Reggie, as if 
in a dream. “All cleared up! Tell me, 
what do you mean?” 

“Why, John Williams, the messenger, 
was the culprit, and has admitted the 
theft.” 

“Thank God, thank God,” exclaimed 
Reggie. “‘ How blind I have been! Harold, 
ever my best and truest friend, forgive me 
for the wrong I have done to you.” 

“Wrong! Why, what do you mean? I 
do not understand.” 

“Yes, wrong, the most cruel wrong of 
all. On that fatal morning I reached the 
Bank earlier than usual. I had prepared 
my work, and had opened the safe. I 
thought that I was the only one in the 
building, and certainly had no idea that 
Williams was anywhere about. Suddenly, 
I remembered that I had an important 
letter which I should have posted before ; 
consequently, without my hat, 1 ran out to 
the pillar-box just round the corner of the 
Bank. On my return I found you, as you 
will remember, at your desk. And then 


My own Reggie! Oh, why 
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when the money was missed—— But, Harold, 
old chap, I cannot go on!” 

A momentary spasm of pain shot across 
Harold’s face, but this passed, as with affectionate 
and generous warmth he said— 

“Ah, I see it now: you thought that I had 
taken it, and to shield me you sacrificed yourself.” 

“ And can you forgive me ?”’ 

“Forgive you, Reggie! Why, when I think of 
all that you have done, yes, and suffered for my 
sake, of course I can and I do.” 

“God bless you, dear old fellow; and, Kathleen, 
I too crave your forgiveness.” 

“ Darling Reggie, impetuous as ever, but loving 
and true, in the gladness and joy of having you 
back again, all the sorrows and darkness of the 
past have vanished.” 

«“ And, mother dear 

“Not a word, Reggie. Of course we were 
anxious, but Kathleen and I never lost faith in 
you.” 

“ Thank God!” murmured Reggie. “ Now you 
must let me know your plans. I am quite con- 
yalescent, and must join the C.I.V.’s in their 
march through Town to-morrow. The immediate 
disbandment follows, and then I am quite free.” 

“ Quite free,” repeated Kathleen ; “I fear 
your memory is at fault, and so you fail to 
keep your engagements, as you did last 
June.” 

“ Ah! that sad day, fighting as we were 
under an African sun. How well I re- 
member it! But, dearest, now that all 
is bright again, we surely need not wait 
for another June to come.” 

She turned her dear face up to his, and 
in her eyes he read her answer. 

Then he bent and kissed her. 

W. R. H. PUGHE, ‘OH, WHY DID YOU LEAVE ME?’ 














On seeing some Wattle blossom in London 


ILD wattle! waving drear and dying 
Before the English winter wind, 


Thy gold is pale, thy silver-lined 
And shrinking leaves are lifeless lying. 


Ah! thou wert brave in warm winds sighing, Here from the angry north are flying 


Wreath upon wreath of blossom twined! The flakes of bitter snow that blind; 
Wild wattle waving drear and dying White wreaths thy wreaths of yellow bind, 
Before the English winter wind. A shroud for all thy leaves supplying, 


Wild wattle waving drear and dying. 


MARGARET THOMAS. 


1 Or Mimosa. 
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HE lilac and the chestnut were every- 
where in bloom, and in Holland and 
Northern Germany the “winter-crop”’ 

of rye was waving, almost ripe, in the fields, 
when in the end of May I turned my steps 
to the ancient town of Halle. 

The market-place, in which I am lodged 
at the “Goldner Ring,” affords a constant 
interest, with its fruit and vegetable stalls, 
covered with large white umbrellas, doing 
a busy trade each morning from about seven 
to ten. In the foreground of our illustra- 
tion, to the right, is a statue of Hindel 
(pronounced by the Germans Hendel), the 
composer, erected by subscriptions from 
Germany and England. In an old street, 
near by, is the house in which Handel was 
born. The fountain in the market-place is 
a memorial of natives of Halle who fell in 
the war of 1870. Electric trams now take 
the place of the horse-cars shown in the 
picture. 

I do not tarry to speak here of Haile’s 
famous University, founded in 1694, or of 
its cathedral, near which are the ruins of 
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the Moritzburg, built in 1484, or of the 
latest addition to its “ sights ’—the fine 
Zoological Gardens, at the opening of which 
I had the pleasure of being present. 

Will my readers accompany me first of 
all to what are known as the F’ranckeschen 
Stiftungen (Francke Foundations)? These 
remarkable institutions stand on ground 
seventy-two acres in area, twenty-two acres 
of which are covered by their buildings. 
They are a lasting monument of Christian 
faith and enterprise, and an evidence that 
the “ Pietism” with which the name of 
Francke is associated had a much more 
practical side than is commonly supposed. 

August Hermann Francke (b. 1663, d. 
1727) attained a high reputation as a 
student of theology and biblical exegesis 
at the Universities of Erfurt, Kiel, and 
Leipzig. But his biblical studies led him 
to something deeper than the hard ortho- 
doxy of the schools, and the representa- 
tives of the “orthodoxy” of that time 
gave him the nickname of “ Pietist.” 
After short periods of work in other towns, 

he came to Halle 
— in 1692 as pastor 
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of St. George’s 
church in the 
then suburb of 
Glaucha. Soon 
after, the new 
University of 
Halle was found- 
ed, and he was 
appointed its 
first professor of 
Greek and He- 
brew—a position 
which he _ held 
along with his 
pastorate. Four 
years later he 
was appointed 
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Professor of Theology, and subsequently and to the orphans. With equally warm 
removed from St. George’s church to the and living interest he worked for the 
Church, for education, for the social life 
of his own people, and for the good of all 
mankind. Perhaps the closest parallel 
in this country to the life of Francke is 
that of the life and work of Dr. Thomas 
Chalmers, the Scottish theologian, Church 
reformer, and practical philanthropist. 
Like most great and permanent institu- 
tions, Francke’s charities had a small 
beginning. In 1695, three years after 
coming to Halle, he founded a school for 
the poor. The work soon increased. He 
obtained donations from pious and sym- 
pathetic people, and the friendly support 
of Friedrich I. and Friedrich Wilhelm I. 
of Prussia. Then followed the establish- 
ment of an orphanage. Schools were 
erected for children of the wealthier and 
middle classes, and the profits of these 
were devoted to the support of the 
orphanage and “ ragged schools.” Grants 
of land were obtained. Printing, book- 
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Ulrichs-kirche. His character, as has 
been well pointed out,! was one of 
striking contrasts. With an almost 
mystical dreaminess he combined an 
unusual sharpness of intellect ; with an 
unaffected humility and natural sim- 
plicity, a strong consciousness of his 
own powers. Constantly thinking out 
what appeared to be the most visionary 
and impracticable plans, he neverthe- 
less gave the closest attention to the 
smallest details of every-day life. He 
was truly a man of God, and yet a 
man of the world in the best sense. 
He was a thorough theologian, and yet 
quite a business man. He was one of 
the first scholars of his time, but all his 
scholarship was devoted to the service 
of faith and morals. He was a Uni- 
versity professor, and also “a ragged 
school teacher,” a father to the poorest 











1 By Dr. O. Fries, to whose booklet, Die 
Franckeschen Stiftungen, I am indebted for many 


binding, and bookselling departments, and 
of the details here given. apothecary’s shop and dispensary, were 
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erected as trading 
concerns and 
sources of income. 
In all this the prac- 
tical common-sense 
of the founder was 
shown. 

All these  insti- 
tutions and many 
others, added since 
his death, I saw in 
full working order. 
The present yearly 
income of the insti- 
tutions is more than 
£50,000. About 
100,000 scholars 
have passed through 
the schools, in which 
at present there are 
about 3000. In the 
Latin high school, 
preparatory to the 
University, the fees 
are about £6 a year ; 
in the “ Real Gym- 
nasium”’ or practical 
and commercial high 
school, the same 


fees ; in the high school for girls, the same 


fees. Then there 


school, fees about £2 10s.; and a prepara- 
tory school for the normal training college, 
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fees about £4 10s. 
In the orphanage 
there are at present 
one hundred and 
forty orphans. 

It was dinner- 
hour—twelve 
o’clock—during my 
visit, and the hun- 
dreds of boys came 
rushing out from 
their class - rooms 
just as English boys 
do at such a time, 
full of fun and 
spirits. 

Every morning 
prayers are held in 
the large hall—in 
winter at 8.10, and 
in summer at 7.10. 

The courteous 
Director of the In- 
stitutions, Herr 
Geheimrath Dr. 
Fries, showed me 
what he says is the 
largest missionary 
library in the world. 


It bears over its door the inscription 
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«Bibliothek der 
Ost-Indischen 
Missions - An- 
stalt” (Library 
of the East 
Indian Mission). 
This introduces 
us to another 
aspect of 
Francke’s work. 
The great 
pioneer of home 
mission work 
was also an en- 
thusiastic be- 
liever in Foreign 
Missions, far in 
advance of his 


time. It was 
in 1705 _ that 


Francke found- 
ed his “ East 
Indian Mission 
Institute,’’ 
which has at 
present an in- 
come of £13,000. 
No missionaries 
are now directly 
employed by the 
Institute, but it 


assists the Leipzig Protestant Mission in 
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Director of the Francke Institutions 





have emanated 
from the brain 
and Christian 
faith of one man 
—an  organis- 
ation which for 
two centuries 
has cared for 
thousands of 
orphans, led the 
way in educa- 
tion of the 
young, and 
shown how the 
truths of Chris- 
tianity have 
practical appli- 
cation to the 
duties and prob- 


lems of every- 
day life. 

From the 
Francke _Insti- 


tutions, near the 
heart of the old 
city, we go to 
the Miihlweg, a 
charming road 
lined with villas 
in one of the 
modern suburbs. 


There, in 1857, the wife of the eminent 


theologian Professor 
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Tholuck founded the 


Deaconesses’ 
tute on the model of 
Kaiserswerth, and 
with help from that 
parent 
Just as in the case 
of Pastor Fliedner it 
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institution. 
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operating-table in one of the 
rooms are inscribed on the 
wall the words— 

Der Herr behiite dich vor allem 

Uebel, 
Er behiite deine Seele. 
Ps. exxi. 7. 

The deaconess told me that 
patients have often said that 
when placed on the table they 
found help and comfort from 
these precious words. In 
other rooms I saw the Rént- 
gen ray apparatus—the gift of 
a Halle merchant,—and all 
the latest electrical appli- 
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was a particular case of destitution which 
led him to found his institution on the 
banks of the Rhine, so Mrs. Tholuck was led 
to commence her Institute by the case of a 
student whom she found ill of typhus fever, 
and did not know where to send him. 
Now the Deaconesses’ Institute at Halle is 
an independent institution having about 
two hundred and ten deaconesses in con- 
nection with it. 

One of the deaconesses kindly showed 
me over the buildings. She had been 
formerly in a Berlin hospital, and was sent 
to England by the Empress Frederick, 
being “ Nightingale probationer” in St. 
Thomas’s Hospital for a time. 

First, we came to the hospital. It 
contains one hundred and 
fifty beds, for men, women 
and children. All the 
nursing and other work 
in the hospital is done by 
the deaconesses, with the 
assistance of four male 
nurses for the men. 
There are no maid-ser- 
vants in the hospital. 
The deaconesses aim at 
making the patients feel 
that they are in a family, 
and do not limit them- 
selves to merely clinical 
treatment. The operating- 
rooms are most spacious 
and airy, and, needless to 
say, everything here and 
throughout the whole 
premises is spotlessly 
clean. Facing the 
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ances. Three medical men re- 
side on the premises, and there 
are two visiting surgeons. 

There are a few free beds, but the majority 
of the patients pay something. The pay- 
ments of the wealthier people help to 
subsidise the treatment of the poorer 
patients, and sometimes richer patients 
give thank-offerings to provide medical care 
for their less fortunate brethren. The 
poorest or third class pay about 1s. 6d. per 
day; the middle or second class, 3s. to 4s. ; 
the first class, 5s. to 6s. 

The great aim of the Institute is the 
training of deaconesses, and the training 
is divided into three departments—sick- 
nursing, care of young children, and parish 
work. The latter they regard as the most im- 
portant, and from the Institute deaconesses 
go out into the parishes of the province of 
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A Visit to Halle and its Charities 


Saxony, to help in the care of the sick, the the Institute, has been connected with it 
poor, and the children in the towns and for thirty-eight years and was its president 
villages. The demand for such deaconesses for twenty-two. He is succeeded in the 
increases every presidency by 
year. Dr. Goebel, Con- 

In the rules sistorialrath, and 
of the Institute among the 
the following governors of the 
excellent de- Institution is 
scription of the Professor War- 
deaconesses’ neck, the well- 
calling is known authority 
given— on Missions. 
The total annual 





















“Protestant 
Deaconesses are 
servants of Jesus 
Christ in works 
of compassionate 
love, who dis- 
charge the duties 
of their calling 
not for gain or for a livelihood, and still 
less to work out their own righteousness, 
but for the love cf God, and from thank- 
fulness for His grace in Christ.” 
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THE FRANCKE INSTITUTIONS 





income of the Institute is about 


RIVER £13,000. 
SCENE 

os Those who are interested in 
HALLE 


the welfare of their fellow-men, 
and especially in what concerns 
the care of the sick, the orphan, 
and the destitute, may find in 

It is gratifying to note that the Institute this account of two great German charities 
receives large sympathy and help from the some practical suggestions. Both of them 
leading professors in the University and convey to us all this lesson—the influence 
their wives. Professor Beyschlag, who which one individual, of Christian faith and 
retired last year from the presidency of Christian sympathy, can exercise for good. 
C. H. I. 
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A Bush Fire in Australia 


north wind and a thermometer at 

104° in the shade, we in Australia 

are prepared for bush fires raging in the 

forest round us. But the township of 

Lorne has so often escaped that visitors 

and residents alike felt aggrieved at being 
attacked last Thursday. 

This “favourite summer resort” is situ- 

ated thirteen miles from the nearest railway- 

station, away over a range of hills in the 


Wee: the day begins with a scorching 


north wind, apart from the heat and 
velocity of it, which makes every stick and 
blade of grass as dry as tinder—fires, once 
started, race before it, leaving nought but 
desolation behind them. 

About two o'clock in the afternoon, when 
many of the inhabitants were shut up in 
their houses because of the heat, the flames 
could be seen on the coast, quite close to 
the coach-road. The watchers, however, 
had burned the scrub here themselves in 





LORNE, LOOKING WEST 
(The fire swept over all these hills) 


curve of Loutit Bay, on the verge of a 
blue-gum forest in Victoria. 

For some days a fire had been burning 
in a gully about four miles to the north. 
The smoke from it clouded the horizon, 
and cast variable shadows on the sullen 
surface of the sea. When the north wind 
started on this, the anniversary of Black 
Thursday—the day fifty years ago when 
Victoria was almost destroyed by fire—the 
fire was blown down to the seaward mouth 
of the gully, “burned out” a man who 
lived there, and hurried round the coast 
to Lorne. There is something in this 
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order to protect the village. A little later, 
the alarm of a fire behind the village was 
given. The row of residents’ houses on 
the hill was in imminent danger. Men 
turned out, armed with huge branches and 
wet bags, to beat out the flames—creeping 
slowly but surely toward their fences and 
their grass, while the sparks flew overhead, 
unchecked. Women arrived with billy- 
cans full of tea or barley-water to refresh 
the workers—a few in search of excitement 
hurried to the spot. 

The heat and smoke were almost un- 
bearable, the eyes smarted, yet the sight 








A GULLY BEFORE THE FIRE 


AT THE FORD, AFTER THE FIRE 





A Bush Fire in Australia 


was one not to be foregone. The fire 
travelled slowly here—in a valley sheltered 
somewhat from the wind. We saw, not 
a fiery furnace, but every tree, standing 
proud and stately, with the enemy upon it, 
steady points of fire, moving unresisted, 
up, up to the branches, where they burst 
into flame—malignant, triumphant. The 
smoke, a sign of triumph, mounted to the 
heavens. 

And there, beneath, the human beings 
walked to and fro among the burning logs. 
Half blind with smoke, deafened by the 
mighty roar, their faces blackened and 











fiercely; and they were rewarded. For 
the wind changed again to the south. The 
raindrops fell faster and more heavily, and 
we were saved. 

Had it not been for the strenuous exer- 
tions of the visitors and the residents, 
nothing could have saved the township. 
If one house had caught fire, it would have 
been almost impossible to check it. The 
whole population would have been stranded, 
half suffocating, upon the beach. As it 
was, many lady visitors had their boxes 
packed and strapped ready for the worst. 
One whole family betook themselves and 





LORNE, LOOKING SOUTH-EAST 


their clothes soiled, they grappled with 
the foe—so powerless, yet so full of 
strength. 

Suddenly, with a swirl and a hurricane 
of dust, the wind swung round to the west. 
In one moment the sea, the sky, and the 
land were blotted out. We were wrapped 
in smoke and darkness, lightened only by 
the lurid glow of the fire, and the flaming 
bits of bark which were hurled in every 
direction. A few stinging drops of rain 
forced their way through the heavy pall 
above us, to tantalise, not to relieve. For 
the wind was driving the fire down upon 
us, fanning the flame into quicker life, till 
all our labour seemed in vain. But the 
men faced it unflinchingly, beat more 
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their luggage to the beach, in the afternoon, 
with a large ewer of fresh water. 

The change came about 7 p.m. At night 
the fires shone like illuminations, those 
who had been in danger still watched, and 


‘*The calm moon rose up slowly, 
And slowly she looked down” 


upon this other battle-field, where the con- 
test had been not between man and man, 
but between man and a fiery battalion of 
Nature’s army, where she had _ shrunk 
from the further destruction of her own 
handiwork, had decreed the peace, and 
given the victory to man. 

The dawn broke grey and chill, a mere 
fringe of ripple on the sea, only the 














blackened hills and scorched trees to tell 
the tale, were it not for the little family, a 
woman and her two children, entering the 
village, scantily clothed, chilled to the bone 
and pale with fatigue, to take refuge in a 
stable. These three had walked miles 
from their ruined homestead in the heart 
of the forest. When surrounded by fire 
the mother realised that it was hopeless 
to try and save her house and her goods. 
She resolved to take refuge in the water- 
hole. She put the children in the water- 


A Bush Fire in Australia 


hole, and was herself following when a 


snake coiled round herankle. She managed 
to extricate herself without being bitten, 
took the children out and held up corrugated 
iron between them and the fire, dipping 
it into the water when it became too hot 
to hold. 

Many are the tales told of the heroism 
of men, women, and children, in trying to 
save houses or cattle or sheep or grass 
or the lives of others. 

E. B. HARPER. 





The True Origin of 


The Australian Commonwealth 


BY JAMES BONWICK, F.R.G.S. 


HERE has been so much talk of late 
| about Australia, that some reference 
to its early state may be permitted. 

In the writer’s primitive school-days, the 
names of New South Wales and Van Die- 
men’s Land were well known, but the Island- 
continent was always regarded as New Hol- 
land, from the Dutch discoveries, mostly on 
the northern and western sides. Earlier 
than that, the maps had it the Great South 
Land, or the Southern Continent. 

When we speak of its Discovery we mean 
its being first seen by Europeans. The 
Natives—Blacks, Browns, or Yellows—had 
known it very long before. With coloured 
races to the north and east, north-east and 
north-west, it had visits from time to time 
from all sorts of tribes, whose difference of 
blood may be still detected. New Holland 
was not of one race, and it is as impossible 
to say how and when the various inhabit- 
ants arrived as to explain the coming of 
different sorts of Blacks, Yellows, Browns 
and Whites as seen in Egyptian tomb- 
pictures six or seven thousand years old. 

All we know is that that great island, 
like our own little one, did, in the course of 
many thousands of years and the numerous 
changes of the earth’s surface, draw the 
regard of human races, as of ever-migrat- 
ing beasts, birds and fishes. 

Who the sea-travelling and civilised 
Europeans were that first noted New Hol- 
land, now Australia, cannot well be decided. 





The earliest navigators we hear of in his- 
tory were Egyptians, Hindoos, Greeks and 
Pheenicians; but, later on, the Italians, 
Northmen, Portuguese, Spaniards, French 
and Dutch, more or less before the English. 
Of these, the Spaniards and Portuguese 
were undoubtedly the first to see Australia. 
We know not who was their Captain Cook, 
but he was as far before the earliest Dutch 
Cook as that one was before ours. 

The Chinese voyagers, as old Marco Polo 
seems to have heard in Asia, knew the 
Great South Land still earlier. The general 
barrenness and sterility of the shores, and 
the apparent absence of gold and spices, 
repelled visitors from settlement, or their 
shipmen were cut off by Native treachery. 
The Spaniards hunted for the gold, and the 
trading Dutch for spices. 

That Captain Cook went over old tracks, 
recorded in maps a century or more before 
he was born, must now be allowed. Our 
English patriotism long forbade us recog- 
nising the discoveries of foreigners. But 
even his narrative failed to interest British 
papers, excepting in the stories of Tahiti 
and New Zealand. 

One man only brought New Holland to 
English consideration. This was Mr. Matra, 
whose colonial parents resisted the attempt 
of George Washington, etc., to throw aside 
the allegiance of English settlers to the 
Mother Country. The heavy exactions of 
the successful party, when these men were 
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aided by Frenchmen, ruined or drove into 
exile many thousands of British settlers. 
Matra, as a wandering loyalist, sailed with 
Cook to New Holland, in company with his 
life-long friend Banks. 

When Matra, who ultimately became our 
Consul in Morocco, failed to get compensa- 
tion from Government for his family’s ruin 
while in defence of the Empire, he thought 
of his visit to Australia, and begged the 
British Ministry to do some justice to 
loyalists, by sending them to the pretty 
and healthy country he had seen round 
Botany Bay, to raise there another colony 
of English-born subjects. 

This appeal might have succeeded, for he 
had friends in the Cabinet, but for the prac- 
tical and energetic Premier, Mr. Pitt. Just 
at that time a most pathetic remonstrance 
from judges and justices had been made to 
him about the crowded state of our gaols, 
and the terrible increase of crime in 
England. 

When Sir Philip Sydney received Matra’s 
letter, endorsed by Sir Joseph Banks, with 
so glowing a description of New South 
Wales, he warmed towards the unhappy 
expatriated colonists, and the charming new 
land. Yet, when he sought to bring over 
Mr. Pitt to his way of thinking, he found 
that statesman thinking about his own 
people. “If,” said he, “ Botany Bay is so 
healthful, fertile and fair, and prisons are 
so diseased by overcrowding, would it not 
be better otherwise to provide for the loyal- 
ists, and send the felons to Botany Bay ?” 

For a century and more the British 
Government had made a profit by the sale 
of malefactors to the English settlers in 
America, ever in want of labour, and whose 
Colonial laws were more cruel to their 
white slaves than their black ones. The 
hatred of England for this injustice made 
the descendants of convicts, subsequently 
becoming rich in freedom, turn in crowds 
to Washington’s rebel standard, and especi- 
ally from Virginia, to which so many con- 
victs had been sold, in spite of the warning 
and reasoning of John Wesley, then on his 
mission to America. 

The children of Irish Americans, so many 
of whom had been stolen, or bought, or trans- 
ported, might well have indulged, to our 
own day, in hatred to England, from which 
country, directly or indirectly, their fathers 
had suffered. 
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It is thus very curious that the ill-treat- 
ment of forced or free emigrants to America 
should be avenged by the rise of incensed 
settlers, and that an American loyalist, 
James Matra, should be the means of 
founding a new United States of Australia 
to compensate for the loss of our Western 
Colonies. 

Mr. Pitt’s will was law. Some cash and 
land allowance was made for the poor 
American loyalists, like there may be for 
the same class of sufferers in South Africa, 
but the fair new region seen and praised by 
Cook’s American midshipman was destined 
to be otherwise located, and so greatly to 
the advantage of the Empire itself, under 
other and happier circumstances. 

Great opposition was raised to the project. 
Were the prisoners to be sent forth, at so 
remote a distance, among fierce cannibals ? 
Were they, for some petty theft, perchance, 
to be sent from home and relatives, nomin- 
ally for seven years, but never to see their 
own again? Was it not far worse than 
sending them on sale to Americans, or for- 
warding them to the fever jungles of West 
Africa, or even offering them to Algerine 
pirates ? 

Others opposed the scheme on the ground 
of expenditure. How very costly the pas- 
sage and support of the poor creatures to 
the ends of the earth, to a then believed 
barren region, where nothing fit for the 
sustenance of Europeans would grow, and 
with no animal fit for English food! Or 
were they practically to be exiled for sale, 
in becoming the nominal slaves of rich men, 
to be decoyed thither under promise of free 
grants of land and cheap labour ? 

Yet all these fears of evil days have long 
since disappeared. The transported became 
in many cases prosperous freemen. The 
capitalist as often sank as the labourer rose. 
The dreaded region of despair gradually got 
regarded as a healthy, happy home, better 
favoured with political legislation and social 
equality than the Motherland, and even 
now basking in the sunny smiles of Royalty 
itself. 


The shadows of the past are gone. The 
enormous natural resources have been 
developed. Public education and religious 


liberty are better there than here. But 
the statue to the Colonial loyalist, James 
Matra, has yet to appear amidst the gum- 
trees and palms of a grateful Australia. 
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Further Communications from Thyrza Theophila 


BY CHARLES LEE 


A FTER a considerable interval the 
Editor of the St. Kenna Mercury has 
again been favoured with a series of 

communications from Thyrza Theophila, 
now no longer a Trounce, but a Lelean. 
It will doubtless be remembered that the 
former series,! written before her marriage 
when she was in service, was occasioned by 
a desire to see herself in print as a Poet. 
Her struggles with the Muse among un- 
congenial saucepans and dishclouts were 
described therein, and many pleasant 
details were included of her life, her 
opinions, and the people of her acquaint- 
ance. It will be seen that the ingenuous 
Thyrza has not altogether renounced her 
literary aspirations, but married life has 
sobered them ; it is not as a Poet but asa 
Journalist that she would shine, with what 
prospect of success the reader will be able 
to judge. For the rest, her change of 
surname does not seem to have changed 
her nature; it is the same sensible, senti- 
mental, sententious Thyrza as before. The 
letters are again transcribed verbatim et 
literatim. 


I 


Dear mr i dont kno wether you mind me 
i rote you some Lettars before i was Maryd 
i rote about my Poetry you dedan Hanser 
me nor i don’t wonder my Spelling was 
Terrable bad in they days i be Ashamed 
when i think how bad my speling was 
heres an Ignarant maid says you she think 
she can write Poetry and then she go and 
spell it Potry how do she Expect to make 
the words Match when she dont Spell them 
proper. dear mr dont be afraid i havant 
rote no more Poetry not since i got marryd 
i got no Time wat with Jan and Baby. 
dear mr i take up my pen to say we be 
doing Well enough hear. Baby got sevral 
Teeth and begin to talk proper he say Da 
to Jan. cant get him to say Ma not yet 
i ham not Jeallus Babys names is John 
Augustus Edward wich is 2 two many Jan 
say whos going to call him all That he say 
but he have a Considrabal number of 


Aunts and Aunts alweys want to have a 
Fingar in the Chrestning they chouse a 
1 See ‘“‘A Primitive Pot,” in The Leisure Hour, 
January 1899. 
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Name and feel Slighted if you say no thats 
too Grand i don’t Wonder but wat your 
Aunts be the same if you gotany. dear mri 
dont be so Rude as to ask are you Maryd and 
got a Baby i hoap so it is grate Blessing to 
be marryd and have a Fond little Baby. 
dear mr please axcuse me i begin to tolk 
about Baby to onse wen I took up my pen 
to write something Diffrant. dear mr I see 
on your Intellagent Paper you have the 
News from all parts acsept from Theas 
parts you have news from Tregarry from 
Polgoose from all they Little places wich 
eddan much Acount dear mr the peaple 
here feel Slighted becous they dont see 
theyr names on the Paper they come to me 
and say Thyrza how dont you write to that 
Editar a yourn and Stirr him up. dear mr 
i be but a weak Woman but i think i coud 
rite you the news in theas parts so well as 
any Tregarry Man would you like me to 
send the news i ask no Salery Jans doing 
very well with the Fishing lobsters be 
Slight but Crabbs plentyful you might put 
it on your Paper that Crabbs be plentyfull 
hear also Mullet no need to Tell about the 
Lobsters. plenty going on hear we ad a Sale 
of Furnitur last week one Man come to it 
Drunk and bid 15 shilling for 6 empty 
Brandy bottles you might put this on your 
paper for a Worning to the Drunkard if his 
mind had not been Sett on the Drink 
he woud been more Carefull to see the 
bottles was Full first. dear mr I went to the 
Sale i boght a High Chair for Baby so he 
can sit up to table and take his Meals 
proper with Jan and me n.b. this is Privite 
dont put this on your paper he look a 
Pictur sitting up to Table he say Da and 
hit Jan afectonate with his Spoon he take 
his food Harty Jan give him Bitts a Fish i 
Tremble becous of the Bones but Jan say 
nothing like Fish for growing Boys look 
upon Me he say and slap is Chest all Fish 
he say. if Baby grow up so Stout as Jan i 
shall be Satisfyd. wat you say more Baby 
you say I want News not babys you say. 
dear mr I havant no more room on this 
Sheat but nex time i will rite more news 
and no Baby not if i can help but he do 
run on my Mind a deal and so Jan say he 
get in the Ink Pott and Spread himself on 
the paper Jan will have his Joak. dear mr 











i will Conclude for the Presant from yours 


Truthfully 
TuyrzA THEOPHILA LELEAN. 


II 


DeaR mr i havant seen your paper to 
see if you put the News in it wat i sent 
you about the Crabbs and the Sale. dear mr 
nobody havant seen your Paper this week 
wich is Grate Loss dear mr 1 will tell you 
how. it is a Sad tale it is like this when 
the Postman come he stick the paper in a 
Tin Box in the old Lime Kiln down beach 
the men call this Lime Kiln by the name of 
Town Hall they go there first thing to read 
paper and get the News. well same day 
your Paper come Butcher come too. no 
Stable down beach so he put is Horse 
and Cart in Town Hall. dear mr i Greave 
to say the day your paper come the Horse 
was so Hungry he Chawd up all the News 
wen the men come down not a Scrapp left 
axept some old Advertesmens and som 
Poletecks about Goverment this was a soar 
Tryal every body was looking to see if you 
put in wat i tell you about the Sale. 
dear mr we ad Fine times over the sale 
much Laughing the gentleman that sell the 
Goods be a Joker some body bid 4 shilling 
for a Table so he say wat 4 shilling thats 
1 shilling a leg how much for the Rest of it 
that make every body Laugh. he know his 
besness sometimes he make us laugh some 
times he Pretend to get vexd shame upon e 
he say only 9d for this Stately little Tea 
Pott lucky for you ladys thares no Tregarry 
woman here She woudan leave it go so 
Cheap but i dont Blame e for being Carefull 
with your little Arnings he say cant expect 
money to go Flying around Evary were like 
it do up to Tregarry he say and then 3 
peaple bid a Shilling to once see his Art- 
fullness saying that about Tregarry wimen 
so to make us Jeallous and then we pay 
more than we shoud for a Crackt old Tea 
Pot. Sales be fun but Expensive every 
body get Axited and bid for things they 
dont want Repentance come next day they 
try to sell them agin but no Money to be 
found no more than Feathars on Toads 
empty Pockets everyware much Lamenting 
such is Life wat you buy you must Pay for 
you Laugh today you Weep tomorrow. 
Baby laugh a deal and dont Weep more 
than a Helthy baby shoud Jan dont under- 
stand this he cant Bear to hear Baby ery 
he think tis bound to be Pins or Colleck 
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and get in a Terrable way i say to Jan 
leave the Child be you got no Expearance 
with babys so he say i got so much as You 
any how but I tell Jan a woman do kno 
without Telling. dear mr it be Wondarful 
how much a woman find she know about 
Babys without being Told when she got 1 
of her Own. wen Baby laugh he skrink 
up his Nose like i nevar see no other baby 
do it look so prittay when Baby laugh youm 
Bound to laugh too. we got a hansam Catt 
its name be Toppy i use to be brave and 
Fond of she before Baby come but now she 
get Neglected Shamefull she dont like it 
she sit in corner and look Mornfull on 
Baby who be you she say sitting in my mrs 
Lapp were i belong to be myself tell e the 
Truth i dont think Mutch a you nor i dont 
know wats come to Mrs along a you theas 
days and Master be just as Bad she say to 
herself and then she wink Sorrowfull. but 
here i be to the End of the sheat and no 
news to speak of and Baby have Slipt in 
again which i didant Intend but he do get 
in most Saprising places Baby do under 
Table inside Ovan every ware you coud 
Think upon. dear mr I will Endeavar to 
do Better nex time and trusting you keep 
your Helth yours respectfaly 
THyrzA THEOPHILA LELEAN. 


Ill 


Dear mr plenty news this time if you 
can find Room i think you coud find room 
if you Tryed my Writing be Bigger than your 
printing please reflect Serously upon this 
and try to find room 4 Sheets look a lot but 
they dont hold Much wen you rite Bigg. 
dear mr my first News is we had land and 
sea Thanksgiving up to chapel last Sunday 
great Rejoicings many strangers from 
Forayn chapel looking Hansam ivy twined 
evary where great Loafs of Bread apples 
Tomatas Turnups atsetary much Fish 
hanged in Porch all giving Plentyfull of 
their Store of Blessings all but 1 old man i 
dont give is name for Shame he is Rich he 
owns 3 boats he only bring 6 dinky Pilchars 
cost about 2d they say to him how dont you 
bring More this bent Much they say how 
are you so Mean they say so he say do e 
hold with Scripture so they say yes we do 
so he say Scripture tell me the Lord loveth 
a Chearfull giver he say and if i give more i 
woud be apt to Grumble he say coudan 
help myself he say. dear mr i think it Bad 
to be Rich and Mean and fetch Tex out of 
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Scripture to cover your Mean Hart with i 
think hes a Roag but he have a Bad Legg i 
will say that for him. Jan had a bad Leg 
onse he was wonderful Brave over it the 
doctor went to Cutt it but first he tie Jan 
up. when he was cutting he stop and say 
tis time to Adminester the Brandy so Jan 
say wat for the Brandy so doctor say wat 
he say bent you going to go Off so Jan say 
no doctor youv tyed me up too Tight for 
that. this was Brave but i be Glad i waddan 
there to see doctor cut my Jan Upp. dear 
mr i will now give you some more news but 
First woud you be Vexd if i tell you about 
Baby i look up from writing theas Few 
Scribbles and Baby hold out his little dinky 
Hands and call me Ma this be the first time 
he call me Ma it go Warm to my Hart to 
hear that soi call Jan in from sarching for 
the En thats stole her nest up Clift and i 
tell Jan Babys caled me Ma so Jan say wat 
a Masterpeice that Cheeld be to be sure lets 
hear him so i tell Baby to call me Ma for 
Jan to hear and Baby look Solam and then 
he Laugh and wave his ands to us but he 
wont say Ma and Jan say dont Beleave e 
and go off to sarch for the En but twas True 
and i do think Baby want to keep it a Secret 
axsept to Me. alas dear mri got to the End 
of my paper and no Room for more news 
which i will tell next time with kind 
Permishan yours Truthfuly 
TuHyrzA THEOPHILA LELEAN. 


IV 


Deak mr i dont see nothing on your 
paper about the News i rote you last week 
did you get my Letter i send theas letters 
by Post Jan dont go to Kenna now only at 
a Paticlar Time so i give theas letters to 
Postman i think he be Honest man and 
take them to you all Right wat a Blessing 
the post be it join Habsant Friends and 
only cost ld. dear mr the postman have is 
Tryals like the Rest i will tell you there was 
a Maid in theas parts she was Plain poor 
thing she never have no Chapp nobody send 
her Valentines this greave her Soar but she 
dont give up Hope. well come 14 Feb the 
Postman come along the maid is waiting 
Hopefull by the gate he hold out a Letter 
her hand Tremble she go to take it Quick 
wait a bit he say the Chapp was that Mazed 
with Love he forget the Stamp 2d to Pay 
says postman so she run and get the 2d she 
give im the 2d she Snactch the letter she 
Open the letter find 1 of theas Uggly 
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Valantines inside this make her so Mad she 
throw it in postmans face and cale him Fatt 
Roag. dear mr i allow tis Hard to pay 2d 
for 1 of theas Ugly valentines but she 
shoudan go to call poor Innacent postman 
a Fat roag. dear mr if you mist my letter 
it was about Thanks Giving up to chapel 
they sold the Fruit and Vegebals by Auction 
much Squabling i greave to say the things 
got Mixt you bid for Grapes and got 
Cabbadges the money go to theas Misson- 
arys tis for a Good cause but you dont like 
to feel you been Cheeted after that. dear 
mr i would write you some news but Baby 
have upsot the Ink Pott i put some water 
in but no good thats what make my Writing 
look so terrable Wisht. Jan say to me 
Thyrza he say i be Anxous about that 
Cheeld soon as he see Ink he go for it i 
Hope he wont grow up 1 of theas Poets tis 
in the Blood we must be Carefull he say. 
dear mr this be only 1 of Jans Joaks i dont 
mind his Joaks i be glad to think hes cheer- 
full but he speak his joaks so Serous some- 
times i dont take them up Quick anough i 
think he mean them Serous and feel vexd 
he should say Sutch things i must larn to 
be good Wife and take up my Husbands 
joaks Quicker thats the way to make Marryd 
life Comfatable. dear mr i must now Con- 
clude before the ink run dry hoping your 
Fingers dont ake like mine do with writing 
your Newspaper are you troubald with Ink 
on your fingars do your wife say Shame 
upon e Mucky fingars like Jan do if so salts 
of Lemon be good thing and dont smell so 
Wild as turpantine try it from yours 
respectfaly 
THyrzA THEOPHILA LELEAN. 


V 


Dear mr i have Sad news for you about 
Toppy she use to be good Sober cat always 
staid in a Nights no Randyvoosing on House 
Topps no bad Languege except to Doggs 
but i fear Baby have got on her Mind he 
sit on her Head he pull her Tail she feel 
Naglected becous of Baby she grow Reck- 
less stay out Late go fighting with other 
Catts dont keep her Furr clean low Beaviour 
in House lose all Raspect for her self this 
shoud larn us not to be Jeallous. it look 
to me like Toppy dont care what happen 
her harts that Sore along a Baby she 
Quarral with cat nex door much wowing 
much sissing and scratching Curous to see 
them stop Suddan and begin to Rake for 
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Fleas then begin Fighting agin. Presantly 
theym so took up with fighting they dont 
see where theym To and they Tumble over 
Clift all huggd up together. ‘Jan run down 

pick them up both quite Stiff no life seem- 
ingly we put Toppy in Ovan give Brandy a 
terrable Anxous time my hart Raproacht 
me for neglecting poor Toppy and Driving 
her on Evil ways then she open 1 eye then 
Baby hapt to holler so she shut eye again 
like she think Life not worth Troubling 
about with That young feller round. then 
i take her on my Lapp stroak her soft speak 
soft to her then she open Both eyes then i 
hold her up and Wistle to her Toppy havant 
no Ear for music she Hate to be wisled at 
so wen i whisled she lift her paw and try 
to Smack my face but no strenth to do it. 
That make us glad to see Toppy gét some 
Roagery and Sperit left in her 1 think she 
will do very well now. dear mr i will now 
tell you some News for your paper butter 
be Cheap eggs is Dear also Poltry many 
Ens having lost thair Famalys by the Pip. 
a marriage hear last week the Man is 40 
year which we conseder consederable for a 
Bachelor but he be Cross Eyd so he coud 
look Tender on 2 maids to once. he think 
himself Safe becous the Maidens coudan tell 
which 1 he lookt at but at Last he get too 
Bold and he get Catcht this be a Warning 
not to trust too much to Cross eyes and 
othar Natral Advanteges you get Careless 


and then youm Catcht. Baby got Blue 
eyes like is Father they be like littal 
Flowars growing on is Face mutch the 


collour of Borage flowers they be the Bluest 
flower that grow we got some in our Garden 
i use to look on them in Bad weather to 
mind me of the blue Sky but now i look in 
Babys Eyes. dear mri hoap you will put 
Some of my news on your paper peaple 
come to me and tell me things and say send 
That up to that Editar a yourn its mostly 
Piggs been killed or got Litters i think it 
Low to talk so much about Pigs like they 
do here. dear mr if you dont think Piggs 
be too low for your Paper i coud send you 
Mutch Infamation. dear mr pleas think 
upon the Pigs hoping you keep nicely from 
yours Truthfaly 
TuHyrzA THEOPHILA LELEAN. 


VI 
Dear mr i Greave to tell you Jan wont 
leave me send you no more Letters after 


this Jan dont like you not putting my News 
on your paper he say youm no Gentleman 
please Axcuse Jan talking so Rude hes 
Proud a me he dont like to think peaple 
Slight me pleas dont think i be Afended 
becous you dont put my news on your Well 
Redd Paper i have much to Consoal me 
a good Husbant a Baby many Blessings i 
shoudan wonder but my Poor Scribbles 
bent Fitt to put on a Kenna paper. dear 
mr before i say a Long Farewell i wish to 
tell you about Toppy she be happy now she 
got 3 dinky Kittens she dont be Jealous 
of Baby no more now she Understand wat 
a.tis to be a Mother my Hart do go out to 
her when i see her so Tender with her 
Babys wash them all Day Hate to leave 
them out a Sight say Wow Wow soft to 
them wen she come back dear mr i know 
how she Feel. dear mr i Often think on 
the Days before I got Marryd when i was 
Poet and Jan coarting me i thoght i was 
Happy then no troubals wages reglar plenty 
time for Coarting and Poetry i use to say to 
myself Thyrza dont be a Fool dont be in 
such a Vilence to get Marryd wait a bitt 
and enjoy your self while youm Young 
marrige mean Troubal no plesant Coarting 
then no time for Poetry wy get Marryd. 
dear mr i was Foolish maid i kno Better 
now it look to me like they that Enjoy 
themself all the while havant no Time to 
be Happy you cant sit down fold hands and 
say Now i will be happy for a Bitt. dear 
mr it look to me like Happyness do come 
round the Corner when youm not looking 
when youm washing Dishes darning your 
Husbants Stockens stitching Frocks for 
your Baby then you dont think about being 
happy but there tis all the While not so 
Axsiting as Coartship but tis better for e it 
Spredd out more it Last longer so long as 
you dont be Gready over your Food and 
get Indageston thats wat bring Temper 
brake up happy Homes make you speak 
Vishus to your kind Husband Smack your 
tender Baby. dear mr my Appatite be 
Harty i hoap to keep happy a long time 
dear mr you must think youm in Chapel 
with my tejous Sarmons i will stop now i 
will say my Last farewell dear mr i be 


Sorry to say it i feel like youm an Old 
Friend you been so Kind reading . my 


Scribbles i wish you Evary Prosperaty from 
yours Respectfaly 
TuykzA THEOPHILA LELEAN. 
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Broadstairs and the Goodwin Sands 


JETHRO PETTIT—LIFEBOAT COXSWAIN 


through her fair-weather covering on 
the Broadstairs slipway, was as neat 
a craft of her kind as one might expect to 
find along the Kent coast; but although she 
had cost “the Institution,” as our friend 
always calls his employers, a good £1,100, 
and had done some rare hard service, people 
did not know very much about her. Why, 
it stood to reason that this should be the 
case. There were five lifeboat stations just 
round about, keeping watch, as it were, over 
the Goodwin Sands; but while those fellows 
at Margate, Ramsgate, and Deal had found 
people to say fair words about them and 
their adventures, no one had taken the 
trouble to come and see what was done by 
the Broadstairs crew. I found that at 
Ramsgate the lifeboat had a “ nursemaid ” 
—i.e., the steam-tug did—to take her out 
when the weather was a bit “ dirty.” No 
such new-fashioned ways have found favour 
at Broadstairs, however. Fire your signal 
at dead of night, and however dark and 
blustering the sea may be, the crew are all 
out of bed in an instant, they run down to 
the quay, each eager to get first possession 
of a belt, their wives running after them 
with their clothes! No ready heroism can 
beat such practice as that; but then the 
times are not such as they used to be. Be- 
cause steam is more and more superseding 
sail there are not so many wrecks, many of 
which used to be the “coffin” ships which 
were exposed by Mr. Plimsoll. The coast- 
guard, whose station is on the cliff a few 
yards away, remembers that during one 
storm in the ’seventies, twenty-seven vessels 
were ashore between the North and the South 
Foreland. Mr. Jethro Pettit has also some 
vivid recollections of that tragic night. 
While my friend is thus a hero in his own 
right, I was interested to learn that he could 
also claim a genuine heroic descent. Jethro 
Bay, near the North Foreland lighthouse, is 
actually named after his ancestors, although 
the hereditary family dwelling has long 
since fallen with the cliff into the sea. Ac- 
cording toa well-understood euphemism of 
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the time, his grandfather was a “ lobster- 
catcher”—otherwise he was a _ receiver- 
general of spirits and other goods from the 
bands of smugglers who then carried on 
their daring traffic in spite of revenue 
cutters and drastic laws. In his day, 
Grandfather Jethro appears so far to have 
known what was what, that he had the con- 
fidence of his confederates; and the fact 
stands to his credit that he died in his bed 
in a respectable manner. Those old-time 
smugglers were accustomed to use “spout 
lanterns,” which cast their light only one 
way. The kegs of brandy would not be 
carried inside the boats, but were hung on 
to the sides, so that in the event of their 
being chased by a revenue cutter, they could 
readily be cut adrift into the sea. Of course 
it was reckoned as a disaster to be dis- 
covered at all; but the adventurers con- 
sidered themselves to be altogether “in 
luck” if the kegs went down in low water. 
Whenever that happened, Grandfather 
Jethro’s opportunity hadcome. Apparently 
a guileless man, who kept a donkey and cart 
for his “ lobster trade,” he was one whom 
coastguard or excise officer hardly thought 
that there Was any reason to suspect. Any 
friend who happened to call and walk 
through Grandfather Jethro’s garden would 
possibly notice that the “ lobster-catcher ’ 
had a fine gooseberry-bush on which he 
seemed to bestow unusual attention. The 
rational explanation would be that the 
veteran fisherman was fond of gooseberries 
and had a special liking for that particular 
tree. When, however, darkness and storm 
favoured the operation, the tree—which 
really grew in a tub—would be raised, and 
kegs of spirits would be stored in the well 
beneath, or supplies would be brought up 
according to the need of the hour. The 
purpose which the gooseberry-bush was made 
to serve does not seem ever to have been 
discovered. 

Old Jethro’s son served for some time 
in the navy, but at last he became a 
coastguard who knew all the smugglers, 
although the latter were evidently more 
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Broadstairs and the Goodwin Sands 


than a match for the Government agents. 
Thus, on one occasion, a well-known 
offender came along with what seemed 
to be a heavy load of seaweed, when, to 
disarm all suspicion, he asked a coast- 
guard to “ givea shove up the hill.” “ Yes, 
it do seem to be too much for him,” re- 
marked the official, who put forth all his 
strength in pushing behind. “I was afraid 
that he would hear the barrels a-wobbling,” 
said the man who had too boldly craved the 
other’s kind assistance; but that did not 
happen, though the adventure afterwards 
supplied a stock joke to the men on shore. 
Ready as they were to defraud the Govern- 
ment, many of these determined smugglers 
could not be taken by the press-gang on 
account of their services being needed for 
coast defence. There was no limit to their 
dodges or ingenious contrivances. They 
would even bring the contraband goods 
ashore hidden in logs of wood or loaves of 
bread. The game is not worth the candle 
in these days; and those who chiefly 
attempt it now are probably people who 
cross the Channel in the railway boats. 
When Coxswain Jethro Pettit was young 
there would be some smart practice with 
firearms, however ; and one old fellow died 
only a short time ago who in youth had 
been wounded by a shot in one of these 
affrays. In one case a man was so badly 
wounded that he died soon after being 
carried into the little inn hard by Broad- 
stairs pier. After such an adventure as this, 
such men of the coastguard as had taken 
part in it had to be at once removed to 
another part of the country, otherwise 
their lives would not have been worth 
many days’ purchase. 

Coxs’n Pettit has been master of the 
Broadstairs lifeboat during thirty-one 
years. He says that the boat, and the 
long slipway into the sea constructed for 
its accommodation, cost “the Institution” 
£3,000. The average cost for maintenance 
when nothing is doing is twenty-eight 
shillings a week, the coxs’n’s regular salary 
being £8 a year. A season of active service 
soon puts money into the pockets of both 
captain and crew, however. Thus, if they 
go out at or before sunrise each man is 
entitled to night pay; and if they do not 
get back until ten o’clock a.m. they take 
day pay as well. Hence, when each man 
may take as much as £2 5s., once going 
out may cost “the Institution” between 
twenty and thirty pounds. There are 
always more than enough volunteers to 


man the boat, and those who arrive first 
get a belt. A mortar is fired, and as the 
men live within two hundred yards of the 
quav they are at once on the spot. The 
coxs’n, second coxs’n, and bowman alone 
receive regular wages. 

Coxs’n Pettit will not object to being 
congratulated on business having declined 
of late years, although that naturally means 
a considerable falling off in money both 
to himself and his adventurous comrades. 
Wireless telegraphy has nothing to do with 
there being fewer wrecks, although it is a 
fact that the North Goodwin lightship— 
nine miles out, whose flash-light is quite 
a phenomenon to watch on a clear night— 
can in an instant send her message to the 
South Foreland, calling out one or five 
boats. If only one boat is wanted only 
one is called, so that there is not nearly so 
much work as there used to be. They go 
out to many ships which are not actually 
stranded but are in difficulties, and there is 
still enough of adventure to try the nerves 
and physical endurance of the lifeboat 
crew. On one occasion they went out at 
two o'clock in the afternoon, and they went 
into Ramsgate at ten on the next morning 
—eighteen hours. The refreshments on 
board include half a gallon of rum, a bottle 
of brandy, biscuits and cocoa, the latter 
being supplied free of cost by Messrs. 
Cadbury. No one knows what may happen 
during the night; they might have to go 
across to the coast of France, and it is 
necessary that wet, shipwrecked people 
should be supplied with what they need. 
But the rules, such as they are, have to be 
strictly observed ; for “our people are very 
funny people to deal with”; and “ the 
Institution” will not pay for what is not 
necessary. Why are there fewer wrecks 
than of old? Well, Plimsoll had a good 
deal to do with that. Then steam having 
taken the place of sail is another reason. 
The rotten vessels used to be the ones, for 
when a breeze sprang up they were at once 
in trouble. Then the Goodwin Sands are 
so much better lighted and buoyed than 
they used to be. Some of the teetotal 
men will complain of being credited with 
what they did not receive. As regards the 
others it takes a good deal of persuasion 
to convince them that there is more in a 
cup of cocoa than in a pint of beer; “ but 
there is, you know; yes, if you can digest 
it.” The Coxs’n is not a teetotaller, but 
many of his comrades are, and take pride 
in their abstinence from all intoxicants. 
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Among his adventures Coxs’n Pettit tells 
of a bitterly cold night in November, when 
he went out to a small vessel ashore only to 
find that the captain would not be taken off. 
The boy was taken ashore; and when they 
returned to the wreck on the next morning 
the captain was found lashed in the rigging, 
but insensible. The ship had actually 
sunk, and the sea was breaking over her. 
The man was taken to Ramsgate Infirmary 
and brought round, when it was found that 
he had over £60 in his pocket. He pre- 
ferred to hazard his life rather than to risk 
having to pay anything! In a similar case, 
a captain would not allow his ship to be 
boarded, because he thought that he would 
have to pay for assistance. It is the 
business of the lifeboat to save life ; if the 
crew assist merely in saving a ship, the 
men look for remuneration. They are 
often able to render such assistance, and 
an illustrative case once occurred near the 
Gull Light on the Goodwins. A ship was 
on the Sands, and to lighten her 1,100 tons 
of iron ore were thrown overboard. There 
were present five tugs and several lifeboats 
containing seventy men. The vessel was 
English, and the cost of her rescue was 
£4,000, some £1,400 of which was awarded 
by the Admiralty Court to the lifeboats, 
and the Broadstairs men got nineteen 
guineas each. “I think that that was a 
nice little nibble,” remarks Coxs’n Pettit ; 
but it was “capped ” by a still more singu- 
lar adventure in which, unhappily, he did 
not share. A boatload of Dutch sailors 
were seen to land, and on being questioned 
by the coastguard, they said that their ship 
was ashore on the Goodwins. A party of 
men went out in luggers from Ramsgate to 
view the wreck, when to their extreme sur- 
prise they found that the vessel had been 
righted by the tide. She was brought into 
Ramsgate Harbour, and each man received 
£78. It is on account of these payments 
that captains will at times decline to have 
anything to do with those who come to 
render assistance. 

The coxs’n’s adventures close in shore 
among summer visitors are pathetic or ludi- 
crous according to the temperament of the 
adventurers. Thus, a bather was once seen to 
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be in such extreme danger that drowning 
seemed to be inevitable. On being rescued 
and taken back to his machine he remarked 
“T shall see you to-morrow.” No more 
was thought of that incident until the 
summer following, when the well-dressed 
stranger again appeared on the scene, and 
after explaining, “I’m all right now,” he 
remembered that he had not acknowledged 
being saved from drowning. “ Well, here’s 
sixpence, go and get a drink,” he said, 
offering the amount. The coxs’n thinks 
he ought to have had that coin placed on 
his watch chain. In one case—a common- 
place instance, one of many—his son 
spoiled a new pair of boots in rescuing a 
child from drowning, and on being sent 
for to the house, the family offered him 
eighteenpence. In another instance a 
family party was rescued from a cliff-cave 
which the tide was rapidly filling. “ How 
much an hour do you charge ?””’ was asked 
when all were brought safely out. “ Two 
shillings.” ‘Oh, let us make the hour 
up.” “No, I’m bothered if I do,” said the 
coxs’n and he at once landed them. A 
contrast to all this was shown by a nurse- 
girl who was shut in by the tide beneath a 
cliff. Being in a state of panic, the girl 
would not come away without the children, 
and the latter were equally determined not 
to leave apart from their nurse. When the 
difficulty was finally overcome and all were 
saved, the poor girl offered as a reward two 
shillings—all she possessed; but the coxs’n 
would not take it. He was too chivalrous 
to do a thing like that, and the same is true 
of all his comrades. 

Overlooking the pier, and perched high 
above all the other houses of Broadstairs, is 
Bleak House, where Charles Dickens once 
lodged for three weeks, as one veteran of 
the town affirms. When we enter its now 
forsaken grounds, weird empty rooms, and 
especially the bow window, affording a fine 
view of the sea where Dickens is said to 
have sat and worked, all seem to com- 
memorate Mr. Jarndyce, whom one pic- 
tures as standing there to ascertain if the 
wind was in the east, or whether he was 
mistaken. 

G. H. P. 
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Curiosities 


Gloom is a word unknown to English till the 
time of Milton. It was used in Scotland for “a 
sullen look,” or ‘‘scowl,’’ but whether Milton 
picked it up there or not, we cannot tell. 


Goitre most people know to be a swelling of 
the throat, but would be at a loss to trace it to 
the Latin for throat, guttur, and yet the change 
is only the normal transformation of a Latin 
word through successive steps in vulgar Latin, 
Provengal, and French. 


Gossamer is from (oose and Summer ; this 
is somewhat startling, but it is called in pro- 
vincial English swmmer-goose; German and 
Dutch furnish a number of names for the same 
thing, all containing the word Summer. Some 
of them mean girls’ or old women’s summer, 
others summer thread, which is more to the 
point in describing the airy fabrics woven by 
tiny spiders. 


Gossip, the Anglo-Saxon is god-sibb, i.e. a 
sibb or relation in God. This spiritual relation 
was entered on in baptism; so the person in 
question was looked upon as related (1) to the 
baptised child, (2) to the parents of the child, 
and (3) to his or her fellow-sponsors. Between 
persons so related marriage was not permitted. 
From this the word passed to signify a familiar 
friend, specially a woman invited to be present 
at a birth. Hence the transition was easy to 
that of idle chatterers, and the further sense of 
such people’s talk. 


Gout. Any one familiar with French will 
readily connect it with goutte, a drop. This is 
actually the meaning in some early instances ; 
in Shakespeare and some writers who follow 
him it is used for a large splash or clot. The 
reason why it became the name of a disease is, 
that people imagined the cause to be the drop- 
ping of morbid matter from the blood about 
the affected joints. 


Graff is now superseded by Gra/t, though in 
the Authorised Version of the Bible the verb is 
still found. The substantive was the original, 
and represents the Greek syllable ypag—graph— 
meaning “ write.” There was a late Latin word 
graphium corresponding to Greek ypagiov, a 
pencil, and any one who has done grafting will 
see the resemblance between this and a graft. 


Grail. When Tennyson published The 
Quest of the Holy Grail, there was considerable 
discussion in the public papers about the word 
Sangreal. Some looked upon this as standing 
for Saint Greal, the holy grail. Others were for 
dividing the word into sang, blood, and real, royal. 
Etymologists confirm the former of these views, 
tracing Grail to medizeval Latin graddlis, a cup 


of Words 


or platter, so that the Holy Grail is the cup 
used by our Saviour at the Last Supper, in 
which Joseph of Arimathea received the 
Saviour’s blood at the Cross, 


Grampus has a decidedly Latin outside, but 
is an example of how words even are not what 
they seem. It is familiar as the name of a 
somewhat formidable fish, half whale, half 
dolphin, and represents an earlier word Grapeys 
which stood for the flesh of the Grampus or 
some similar fish, The meaning of Grapeys is 
‘* fat fish ” (Lat. crassus piscis), whereas Grampus 
stands for graunde pose, a half French form for 
Lat. grandis piscis, a big fish. 


Grape of course is the French grappe, “a 
bunch of grapes,” and the change of meaning is 
easily accounted for. Probably the French 
word was used in the plural for grapes collect- 
ively, and then the singular was formed from it. 


Gravy. It is not possible to give a precise 
origin for this well-known word, but it meant 
originally a kind of white sauce. For this the 
current name in old French Cookery Books was 
grané. Now if an unlucky scribe either 
English or French turned the x of grané upside 
down, of course he made graué, which Britons 
pronounced gravé, and that is the best account 
that can be given of Gravy. 


Grogram. The English form of the word 
conceals two French words, gros grain, meaning 
large or coarse grain, and the French words 
have recently come into use to signify a strong 
corded silk. 


Gun. Theetymology of this word will sound 
to many readers like a romance, but it is not 
likely that they will be able to discover a more 
probable one, and so may rest contented with 
this. It is a well-known practice of artisans to 
call a tool she, just as a sailor speaks of his ship. 
Now a short while before cannon were intro- 
duced in warfare, there is mention made among 
the munitions at Windsor Castle of a great 
balista (or engine for throwing stones) called 
Domina Gunilda, No English lady is known to 
have borne this title, but in Old Norse there is 
Gunnhildr, both syllables of which have the same 
sense, viz. “‘ war.’’ It seems probable that the 
name was given in the first instance to a bulista, 
and when those engines of war were superseded 
by cannon, the name was transferred to the new 
weapon. A natural abbreviation of Gunnhildr 
is Gunne, which still survives as a Christian 
name for females in certain parts of Sweden. 


Gunwale is the wale or wall running round 


the ship, and was so called because in early 
times it was used to support the muzzles of the 


guns, 
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“In the Name of the King” 


TuuRsDAY, May 9, 1901, will remain for ever 
a red-letter day in the history of Australia, for 
at noon the Duke of Cornwall and York, 
accompanied by the Duchess, opened the first 
Parliament of the Commonwealth. 

It was a function of amazing scale, for possibly 
never before has a Parliament been opened in 
the presence of 12,000 spectators, seated under 
one roof, and so placed that all could see. 

The Exhibition building had been greatly 
beautified, and on the dais beneath the dome, 
surrounded by the symbols of Royalty, stood the 
Duke, representative of the King, and grand- 
son of Victoria, the Great and Good. That was 
a thought uppermost in the minds of many. In 
front of him sat Senators and members of the 
House of Representatives, called by the people 
to the work of legislating for a nation. 

The Duke performed his part with simple 
dignity, reading the speech in clear tones which 
carried well through the vast building. 

Prayers appropriate to the occasion were 
read by Lord Hopetoun, the Governor-General, 
and the “ Hallelujah Chorus” concluded, as the 
‘*Old Hundredth” began, the religious part of 
the ceremony. 

When, finally, a telegram was handed to the 
Duke, containing a message of good-will from 
the King, the people raised a mighty shout and 
cheered again, as the orchestra struck up the 
National Anthem. 

Then one of the marvels of modern days was 
witnessed by the audience, for the Duchess 
stepped forward, and, touching a button, sped 
upon its way a return message to the King, 
which reached London in five minutes. 

Under such auspices began the career of the 
Australian people as a nation—a people inherit- 
ing a splendid past with all the present blessings 
of liberty and peace. 

As one sat and watched the Royal figure 
presiding at this unique function and remem- 
bered what he represented, one’s mind flashed 
back a British history to the days of Alfred 
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the Great, and reflected that his descendants 
stood there, in a land undreamed of for ages, 
and brought to the point of nationhood from the 
most meagre of beginnings, within the memory 


of living men. Beside the writer sat a gentle- 
man who had seen the growth of Melbourne 
since 1838, when it was a hamlet of less than 
five hundred people, and the interior of our 
Continent a Terra Incognita as dark as Africa 
before the days of Livingstone.—a. J. w. 


The Festival of Labour in Melbourne 

On the morning of the closing day of a 
week’s rejoicings, our Royal visitors reviewed a 
spectacle from the steps of Parliament House 
which must have been to them both interesting 
and remarkable. 

It was the Annual Festival of Labour, the 
Eight Hours Procession, instituted many years 
ago by the manual workers of this land to 
commemorate the triumph of the Eight Hours 
movement. 

The procession, consisting of an army of men, 
marching with banners and emblems, with 
magnificent tableaux displayed on lorries and 
drawn by gaily-decorated horses, was two hours 
in passing a given point, and as a spectacle is 
admitted by visitors from the old land to have 
been unique in the history of labour in any 
country of the world. 

The workers have done much for Australia, 
and it was well that they were so worthily 
represented, while the sight of so many thou- 
sands of men, well-dressed, sober and intelligent, 
was an object lesson in itself, and gave point to 
the motto on their banners— 

** Fight hours’ labour, 
Eight hours’ recreation, 
Eight hours’ rest.” 
A. J. W. 
To the Golden City 

In 1851, Ballarat, the city which has produced 
since then £75,000,000 worth of gold, was a 
mining camp. In 1854 the miners were in hot 
rebellion, for the inland settlement, 74 miles 
from Melbourne, was the scene of the only 











insurrection against constituted authority that 
Australia has known. 

They were not in revolt against the Queen, 
for one of their speakers asserted, ‘‘ we diggers 
are most loyal to our Sovereign, but we cannot 
be to her men-servants and maid-servants and 
oxen and asses.” 

They had taken up arms against what they 
considered unfair treatment. Taxation in the 
form of a heavy licence, combined with the 
stupid interference of officials who did not under- 
stand when men had been goaded enough, 
brought matters to a climax. The rebellion 
was suppressed by one short sharp fight. The 
leaders were declared outlaws, but their chief, 
Peter Lalor, lived to become the ablest Speaker 
the Legislative Assembly of Victoria has known. 

Ballarat has three times welcomed Royalty. 
In 1867 the Duke of Edinburgh visited it, in 
1881 the boy Princes of the Bacchante, and now 
again, the younger of these, Prince George, 
Heir Apparent to the Throne. The Golden 
city rose to the occasion and showered wel- 
comes and gifts upon the Royal pair.—a. J. w. 


The Grand Old Flag 


Wir8 the simultaneous hoisting of the Grand 
Old Flag, by signal from the Duchess at the great 
Public Schools Demonstration in Melbourne, 
over every State school in Australia, in presence 
of the 700,000 scholars scattered over our Con- 
tinent, the Royal visit to the chief city of 
Victoria ends, and as our guests take their 
departure from our shores, we say as we re- 
member the conscientious performance of every 
public duty by the Duke, and the charm of the 
Duchess, which has endeared her to all— 

‘**God bless them and give them safe return.” 

A. J. W. 


A Presidential Journey 


Unper the laws of the United States, the 
President is not allowed to travel abroad during 
his term of office. The United States, however, 
are so extensive, that this prohibition still 
leaves open an immense possibility of travel. 
In the months of April and May, immediately 
after his second inauguration, President McKin- 
ley and his Cabinet took a trip which lasted six 
weeks, during which time they travelled by 
train over twelve thousand miles, and visited 
more than one-half of the forty-five States of 
the Union. During the whole time, all executive 
and Cabinet business was carried on as system- 
atically as though the President and Cabinet 
had been seated at their desks in Washington, 
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and the calling of a Cabinet Council can never 
have been a matter of any difficulty. The 
Presidential train consisted of four cars: two 
sleeping-cars, a dining and drawing-room car, 
and a composite car with smoking and baggage 
compartments. The President's sleeping-car is 
named the Olympia, and is a marvel of railroad 
It contains five private rooms, includ- 
There are 


luxury. 
ing a dining-room for the President. 
in the train bath-rooms, barber’s shop, ward- 
robes, desks, cabinets, and every convenience 
for work and for comfort. The decorations are 
gorgeous; gold, ivory, and vermilion, marble 
and onyx in profusion, with mirrors and 
draperies in bewildering abundance. The tra- 
ditional democratic simplicity of the American 
Government is not in evidence in President 
McKinley’s travelling equipment.—a. G. P. 


A Train Baby 

Many are the painful and pathetic incidents 
which occur among the immigrants on their 
ray from their homes in the Old World to seek 
their fortunes in the New. One point, always 
cheering in regard to such incidents, is the 
abundant kindliness and generosity which is 
always called out in cases of distress. An 
instance of this was seen on the Canadian 
Pacific Railway in the month of March. A 
baby was born on the train. The mother was a 
poor German woman, travelling alone with a 
child scarcely more than a year old, to meet 
her husband in the United States. She could 
speak no English; but the news of her need 
spread at once through the train, and from 
portmanteaus and handbags were forthcoming 
abundant wraps for mother and child, some of 
which were roughly fashioned into garments for 
the new-comer by ladies among the passengers. 
One Montreal merchant took up a contribution, 
leading off generously himself, and also insisted 
on engaging comfortable accommodation in the 
A dear motherly little lady 
Even the railroad 


sleeping - car. 
offered her services as nurse. 
corporation showed itself less soulless than such 
bodies are usually supposed to be. The officials 
telegraphed the husband, extended the time of 
the wife’s ticket, and at the first convenient 
stopping-place provided a cab and conveyed the 
mother and babies to a hotel, where the com- 
pany made itself responsible for their expenses 
until they were able to proceed.—aA. G. P. 


The Russian Press 
THE Russian Press is still in its infancy. 


Recently published statistics show that in the 
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thirty-four Russian towns with a population of 
from 50,000 to 100,000 there are six which have 
not one solitary newspaper, and seventeen others 
which have only official organs for the publica- 
tion of Government notices, etc. Altogether in 
the provinces there are only 427 newspapers 
divided among 128 towns and districts. Of 
these only 197 are private undertakings, the 
rest are all Government or police journals used 
for official purposes. Only 25 provincial Russian 
newspapers maintain correspondents in the 
‘apital; the editors of the others wait patiently 
until they receive the Petersburg and Moscow 
newspapers, and then use their scissors. Only 
six newspapers have ther own correspondents 
abroad.—M. A. M. 


Suicide in Germany 

Last year 5010 men and 1349 women com- 
mitted suicide in Germany. Year by year the 
proportion of suicides to the population rises 
slightly, although the proportion between men 
and women remains with little, if any, variation. 
Out of every 100,000 of the male population 32 
persons annually commit suicide. Only 9 women 
out of every 100,000 seek death at their own 
hands. More than one-fourth of the aggregate 
commit suicide in moments of mental aberra- 
tion; the other three-fourths suffer from ‘‘ weari- 
ness of life,” misdirected passion, sickness, sorrow, 
trouble, vice, remorse, shame. The proportion 
is roughly as follows— 


Weariness of life , . 462 
Mental aberration 1900 
Sickness 702 
Misdirected passion 189 
Vice . 497 
Sorrow : . . . ; 25 
Trouble 628 
Remorse and shame 532 


Nearly one-fifth part of the aggregate consists 
of cases for which no explanation can be offered. 
It is of much psychological interest to examine 
the causes which drive men and women respect- 
ively to suicide. Among women the prevailing 
motives are mental aberration, bodily suffering 
and misdirected passion ; among men, life weari- 
ness, vice and trouble. Six times as many men 
as women laid hands on themselves as the result 
of vicious life.—™. A. M. 


Miners’ Incomes in Germany 
GERMAN miners are not nearly so well paid 
as their English brethren. The total number of 


miners employed in Germany is 447,687, an in- 
crease of 38,000 over the figures for the year 
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1900. Their average income is £55 per annum, 
against £52 in 1900. In the coal industry 393,083 
persons are employed, in salt mines 5060, in iron 
mines 49,544. The different mining districts 
have widely differing scales of pay. In West- 
phalia the miners are better paid than in any 
other part of the Fatherland. The average here 
is 5s. 3d. a day for underground work, and 3s. 4d. 
for surface work. In Westphalia no women are 
employed. In Lower Silesia the scale is much 
lower, being 3s. 3d. and 2s. 8d. Women are 
employed in Silesia at 1s. 6d. a day for under- 
ground work. Still worse are the circumstances 
on the Rhine, where men receive 2s. 10d. and 
2s. 5d. But worst of all is the Upper Harz 
region, where the daily wage for underground 
work is only 2s, 6d. The condition of the Ger- 
man mining population is wretched in the ex- 
treme, and drunkenness is making sad havoc 
among them. This is especially the case in 
Silesia among the Polish and low German ele- 
ments. The state of affairs here would not be 
tolerated for a moment in England. It must 
also be said that German mine-owners are not 
nearly so anxious for the well-being and comfort 
of their labourers as their brethren in England 
Here and there one meets with an exception, but 
the great body of coal-mine-owners in Germany 
leave everything to the State, and seldom sup- 
plement the efforts of the State by private 
benevolence. —M. A. M. 


Jewish Agriculturists in Germany 
THE Jews are often reproached with the fact 
that they never show much inclination to engage 
in hard manual work or to spend their lives in 
country pursuits. In Germany some of their 
leaders are determined to make a beginning to 
remove the grounds of this complaint. A con- 
siderable extent of ground has been purchased, 
on which Jewish families will be settled. The 
ground will not be parcelled out, but will be 
worked by all the families in common under the 
direction of an experienced agriculturist. A 
Jewish school of horticulture has been already 
established at Ahlem and shows satisfactory 
results. Whether the experiment now to be 
tried will prove successful remains to be seen. 
In Russia, where the experiment was made 
on a somewhat larger scale, it was a complete 
failure. On the other hand, the Jewish agri- 
cultural colonies in Palestine, on which some 
40,000 Jews are settled, are fairly successful, 
but even here great difficulty is experienced in 
keeping the Jews on the land and in getting them 
to engage in strenuous bodily work.—-M. A. M. 

















Science and Discovery 


BY PROFESSOR R. A. 


A Subsiding Town 


UNDER the town of Northwich, in Cheshire, 
are great beds of rock-salt honeycombed with 
mines. The salt is now obtained from brine 
pumped from the mines, and when the brine has 
been exhausted, fresh water is admitted to 
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Electric Arcs as Musical 
Instruments 

A BRIEF reference has already been made to 
some interesting results of experiments by Mr. 
W. Duddell with electric arcs. He has shown 
that the so-called perfectly silent electric arc 
can, if the carbon poles are solid, be 
made to emit musical notes by con- 





necting the carbons with wires, in 
such a way that part of the electric 
current is sent through a side circuit 


of variable electrical conditions. By 
modifying the character of this 
shunt-circuit, which can be done 





quite rapidly, different notes can be 
sounded, and they are loud and 
distinct enough to enable a tune to 
be played which can be heard and 
recognised by a large audience, 
This result is a novel one, and has 
attracted much attention among elec- 
trical engineers. More curious, how- 
ever, are some observations made 
while Mr. Duddell’s experiments 
were in progress at the Central 
Technical College, South Kensington. 








SUBSIDING FRAMEWORK HOUSE 


dissolve more salt. The pillars of the mines 
are thus constantly being subjected to the 
dissolving action of water, and as they get eaten 
away, the overlying rocks lose their supports, 
with the result that subsidences of the ground 
occur, Sunk, cracked and twisted houses 
are thus common in and around Northwich, 


and there are in addition many 
large depressions which become 
filled with water and form lakes 


T. Ward described 
the nature and cause of these 
subsidences before a recent meet- 
ing of the Institution of Mining 
Engineers. The people of North- 
wich have adapted themselves to 
the liability of the ground to sink 
by adopting a system of frame- 
work buildings. so that when a 
building sinks it can be lifted by 
screw-jacks and put back to its 
original position. The accompany- 
ing illustrations from Mr. Ward's 
paper show a_ subsiding house, 
and a house which has been put 
back into an erect position by 
lifting and underbuilding. By 
degrees the town is becoming one 


or ponds. Mr. 





AT NORTHWICH 





It appears that at Sir William 

Abney’s laboratory, which is about 

four hundred yards away from this 
College, the electric arc was one day noticed 
to be playing a tune. Not until Mr. Duddell’s 
paper was published was the cause of this 
behaviour understood. The two arcs are on 
the same street mains, though some distance 
apart, and the observations show that an 
ordinary arc, not adjusted in any way to make 








of framework buildings, and will, 
in this respect, be unique in 
England. 
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it sensitive, can detect and repeat the disturb- 
ances by which a tune is being produced in a 
musical are fed by variations of the same main 
current. The result suggests that the time will 
come when all the electric arcs upon one set of 
mains will be made to discourse simultaneous 
music played by a musician disturbing the 
current at the central station. 


Antarctic Exploration 

THE British and German Antarctic expe- 
ditions will leave shortly for south polar re- 
gions, where explorations will be carried on for 
two or three years. A carefully-arranged plan 
of work has been prepared for each expedition, 
and, to prevent any overlapping, one half of the 





The Curative Action of Light 
THOUGH so many exaggerated statements have 
been made as to the curative action of light, 
that most people are sceptical of the whole 
subject, yet sufficient trustworthy results have 
been published in the technical press to leave 
little room for doubt that in several diseases 
treatment by electric light has been beneficial. 
Mons. A. V. Minine reports good results 
obtained in five cases by the application of 
light for the relief of pain. He used an 
incandescent lamp of fifty candle-power, and 
the lamp was held near to the painful part for 
ten or fifteen minutes every day. Its appli- 
cation was found to reduce decidedly the pains 
and the swellings of rheumatism, of bruises, 
and of inflamed parts. In neuralgias the light 
may first increase the 
pain, but the after 








From a photograph by Cadet H. Long, H.M.S. Worcester 


ANTARCTIC EXPLORING SHIP ‘‘ DISCOVERY” 


Antarctic area has been assigned to each expe- 
dition as the area of operations. The German 
expedition will explore the part of the Antarctic 
area south of South America and Africa, and the 
British party will give attention to the opposite 
half of the Antarctic regions, lying to the south 
of the Pacific and Australasia, It is not pro- 
posed to attempt to reach the South Pole; for 
the attainment of a high latitude is of small 
importance in comparison with the exploration 
of Antarctic geography and the observation of 
the magnetic, meteorological, and biological 
conditions of south polar regions. The 
highest latitude yet reached in the Antarctic 
regions is nearly eighty degrees, by Mr. 
Borchgrevink. This, however, is nearly seven 
hundred miles from the South Pole, and 
the record will probably be beaten by one of 
the expeditions about to sail for southern 
seas. 
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effect is good. Several 
years ago Mons. 
Trouvé observed that 
a workman afflicted 
with rheumatism was 
completely cured 
after having remained 
for two days in the 
vicinity of a very in- 
tense are light. Dr. 
Garnault has con- 
tinued M. Trouvé’s 
observations, by re- 
flecting the light of 
a fifty-candle-power 
are lamp upon the 
patient, and he has 
been successful in the 
treatment of gout, 
rheumatism, chronic 
catarrh of the nose, 
and deafness by these 
means. He believes 
that the results are 
actually due to light 
radiations, and not to 
other causes, but as 
in all the cases mentioned the electric arc was 
the source of luminosity, there is a possibility 
that the action was due to electrical radiations, 
comparable to Réntgen rays. This becomes all 
the more probable when it is remembered that 
pulmonary disease has been successfully treated 
by applying sparks from an electrical machine 
to the region of the chest over the affected area 
of the lung. 





The Utilisation of Water-power 


INCREASED attention is being given by 
engineers to the utilisation of the power of 
moving water. The exhaustion of the coal 
supply in the not very distant future must be 
contemplated, and as fuel becomes more expen- 
sive, sources of water-power will be more and 
more developed. So long as the world lasts 
there will be waterfalls, rivers, and ocean-tides, 
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and these are already being harnessed for the 
service of man. The energy of the moving 
water is used to drive turbines connected with 
dynamos, by which electricity is produced and 
transmitted to considerable distances from the 
power station. The. first successful plant of 
this kind was erected at Lauffen on the Neckar 
ten years ago, and 100 horse-power was trans- 
mitted to a distance of 110 miles. Now whole 
towns and large tracts of country are supplied 
with power and light from distant water-falls, 
and new industries have sprung into existence. 
Thus, the Telluride Power Transmission Co. 
at Prevo, in Utah, transmits 2000 horse-power 
by electricity a distance of fifty-five miles, while 
Los Angeles, California, receives 4000 horse- 
power in the form of electric current developed 
at a water-fall eighty miles distant. The next 
advance will be in the use of running streams 
and rivers by constructing dams and letting the 
collected water drive hydraulic motors. It is 
estimated that the power derivable from the St. 
Lawrence and its tributaries in this way is 
nearly equal to that obtainable from all the 
coal raised annually in the United States. The 
ordinary flow of rivers, and the rise and fall of 
the tides, are, however, scarcely worth develop- 
ing until fuel greatly increases in price and 
water-falls easily available have been utilised. 


Uses of Peat 


A PREVIOUS note (December 1900) on materials 
made from peat brought so many inquiries that 
some additional facts recently given in Nature 
by Mr. W. H. Wheeler on the subject, are worth 
notice. In Sweden there is hardly any question 
so prominent as the use of peat fuel as a 
substitute for coal. Furnaces formerly fed with 
coal from England are now supplied with peat 
which costs less than half the price. On several 
railways peat is being tried as fuel for the 
locomotives, with every prospect of permanent 
success, The turf is cut from the bog either by 
manual labour or machinery, and stacked in 
summer to be air-dried ; the remaining moisture 
is then removed in heated drums, and the peat 
is compressed into briquettes. Several attempts 
have been made to work the immense peat-bogs 
of Ireland for commercial purposes, but not with 
much success. It is stated that the fibre of 
Irish peat is not suitable for making fabrics 
such as are manufactured from the peat of other 
countries. Works have, however, been estab- 
lished in Cambridgeshire for preparing peat in 
the form of powder, which mixed with carbolic 
acid is extensively used as a deodorant. There 
are also manufactories for drying and preparing 
peat for stables and cowhouses, the antiseptic 
properties making this litter very valuable, 
especially where straw is difficult to obtain. 
These appear to be almost the only commercial 
uses made of peat in our islands. Persons 
interested in the subject are recommended to 
obtain a book just published in Paris by 
Messrs, Masson and Co. oa peat and peat-bogs ; 
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the title is, La Tourbe et Les Tourbiéres, by A. 
Larbalétrier. 


The attractive force between the pole-pieces 
of a strong electro-magnet sometimes corre- 
sponds to a pull of no less than 8 ewt. per square 
inch. 


Under the action of sunlight a single living 
green leaf will take from the air in an hour as 
much carbonic acid gas as is contained in a 
column of air eight feet long having the same 
area of cross-section as the face of the leaf, 


Reservoir dams have been constructed in the 
United States by directing a powerful jet of 
water against the upper slopes of a valley, and 
thus causing the materials scoured from the 
hillsides to be conveyed by the water to the site 
of the dam proposed to be constructed across 
the lower part of the river valley. 


The curious bleating or drumming noise pro- 
duced by the snipe appears not to be a vocal 
sound, Dr. Rohweder finds that it is caused 
by the rapid vibration of the horizontally-ex- 
tended half-closed wings, which drive a strong 
current of air against the stiffened outer tail 
feathers, setting them in rapid vibration. 


The sides of ships of the United States Navy 
are being fitted with water-tight enclosures, con- 
taining a material—the pith of the corn stock 
-—which swells up when wetted. Experiments 
have shown that the material swells sufficiently 
to fill up holes made by shot, and so it prevents 
the entrance of water shortly after the sides 
have been pierced. 


Foreign oysters acquire some of the charac- 
teristics of natives after they have been in 
British oyster beds for a time. Mr. J. M. Tabor 
points out that when oysters from Brittany are 
placed on Hayling Island, in Hampshire, they 
acquire the peculiarities of flavour, and texture 
and colour of shell, of the oysters native to 
Hayling. After two years they are taken to 
Whitstable, and they then become like Whit- 
stable oysters. Only experts can distinguish 
the three kinds of oysters from one another. 


In ordinary wireless telegraphy any person 
having a receiving instrument can obtain the 
message sent out by a similar transmitting 
instrument. The result, to quote Mr. Marconi, 
is that ‘‘The ether about the English Channel 
has become exceedingly lively, and a non-tuned 
receiver keeps picking up messages from various 
sources which very often render unreadable the 
message one is trying to receive.” The only 
way yet devised of avoiding this is by using 
instruments which will only respond to others 
in exact electrical unison with them, and this 
system is now being adopted. It is hoped that 
before long a method will be devised of guiding 
the radiations in a definite direction. 
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Filling the Cistern 


Apropos of Monday morning sermons (Leisure 
Hour, June, p. 654), it is said that Dean Hook’s 
custom at one period was to write his next Sun- 
day’s sermon on the Monday, before breakfast. 


The Pilgrim’s Progress 


‘Tr still seems to me the book which has in- 
fluenced the minds of Englishmen more than 
any other outside the covers of the Bible. 
While it survives and is read by our boys and 
girls, two or three great truths will remain 
deeply burned into the English soul. The first 
is the personal responsibility of each man; the 
next is that Christianity does not want, and 
cannot have, a priest."—Sir Walter Besant. 


Influenza in Fiction 


INFLUENZA and pneumonia have long since 
been raised to the dignity of a Deus ex machina 
in story-telling; they have devastated number- 
less pages, and altered the course of many a plot. 
Railway accidents, fires, floods have almost anni- 
hilated highwaymen and burglars. Mrs. Cros- 
land in her Landmarks of a Literary Life remarks: 
* Readers of eighteenth century fiction must have 
noticed how often an attack of small-pox is made 
the Deus ex machina to curb vanity, test constancy, 
or break offa marriage.” Before 1780 nearly half 
the population was marked. Faces were ‘so 
seamed and scarred ” that ladies wore the thick- 
est veils, ‘‘ Certainly for sixty years,” says Mrs. 
Crosland, “I have seen nothing comparable to 
the cicatrised faces.” 


The Poet Cowper and Fife 


In 1828, there died in Kileonquhar parish, 
Fifeshire, in his ninety-second year, a respect- 
able farmer named John Cowper, whose an- 
cestors and himself had occupied the same farm 
for nearly three hundred years, and his son 
succeeded him, There is overy reason to be- 
lieve that it is of this family that the Poet 
speaks, when writing to Mrs. Courtenay thus: 
** While Pitcairne whistles for his family estate 
in Fifeshire, he will do well if he will sound a 
few notes forme. I am originally of the same 
shire, and a family of my name is still there.” 


J. A. B. 
Bullet and Match 


In Cromwell’s time the flint lock was little 
used, at least in the early stages of the war, 
and the provision of the slow match was one of 
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the difficulties of the armament. Clarendon 
mentions that in one of the leaguers the 
besieged were driven to use all the cord of all 
the beds of the town, steep it in saltpetre, and 
serve it to the soldiers for match. Cartridges, 
though not unknown, were not used in the Civil 
War, and the musketeer went into action with 
his match slowly burning, and a couple of 
bullets in his mouth.—MORLEY’s Cromwell. 


Conciliation 


Towarps the close of last year, at a conven- 
tion held in Chicago, a National Committee was 
formed to deal with the subject of Conciliation 
and Arbitration in industrial pursuits. In May 
this committee met in New York to discuss the 
best methods of procedure, and it came to the 
conclusion that conciliation is better than arbi- 
tration, and the object to which their labour 
should be at once directed. Common 
endorses this decision, while it recognises many 
difficulties. One first step now proposed is the 
promotion of conferences between employcrs 
and employed, with the establishment of local 
committees. At a meeting in the New York 
Chamber of Commerce, Bishop Potter com- 
mented upon the steady growth of intelligence 
of the working men. ‘‘1 have often,” he said, 
‘served with them on different boards, and 
nothing has struck me more forcibly than their 
candour and open-mindedness.” If the spirit 
which dictates this policy became general, some 
of the severities of competition might also be 
abated; and practical advances made which 
would carry society further than any idealist 
dreams, by ways neither anarchic nor revolu- 
tionary. This growing impatience with the 

vaste of strikes strengthens our hope that ‘‘con- 
ciliation and arbitration” may yet come to be a 
more powerful factor than war in the diplomacy 
of nations. How slowly such readjustments are 
reached appears in the industrial conflicts which 
have disturbed America even while these new 
proposals have been under debate. 


sense 


Walter Besant 

Str WALTER BESANT was a true Victorian; 
his work lay within the milder limits of that 
age, he expressed much of its unselfish and finer 
spirit, and its social aspirations were almost as 
conspicuous in his books as his literary skill. 
In the years to come criticism will not occupy 
itself in discussing the place of his genius; he 
was not a Thackeray or a George Eliot; like 











Trollope, he may recede; but among English 
novelists, he is in the succession from I)ickens, 
unlike him in all intellectual qualities, one with 
him in his sympathies with the people. Far 
apart asthey might seem, while Lord Shaftesbury 
was teaching the duties of brotherhood in many 
practical forms, Charles Dickens was appealing 
in the same spirit to the masses of his country- 
men. Besant’s All Sorts and Conditions of Men 
will always be quoted as aninstance of how the 
ideals of literature recognise this oneness of 
men, and help society in its struggle after a 
nobler life. It was 


Varieties 


in the morning, and sets at 7h. 47m. in the 
evening; on the 11th he rises at 4h. 40m. and 
sets at 7h. 29m.; and on the 21st he rises at 
4h. 56m. and sets at 7h. 9m. The Moon enters 
her Last Quarter at 8h. 2m. on the morning of 
the 7th: becomes New at 8h. 28m. on that of 
the 14th; enters her First Quarter at 7h. 52m. 
on that of the 22nd; and becomes Full at 8h. 
2im. on the evening of the 29th. She will be 
in perigee, or nearest the Earth, about 8 o’clock 
on the morning of the 6th, and in apogee, or 
furthest from us, about 10 o’clock on the evening 
of the 20th. No 
eclipses, or other 





fitting that he should 
be presented to the 
Queen at the open- 
ing of the People’s 
Palace; and the 
knighthood which 
was conferred on 
him some years later 
was but testimony to 
qualities which all 


classes of English- 
men respected in 
him. The place 


which he held in the 
Authors’ Society was 
one of affection and 
honour; he was not 
always fair in his 
statement of the case 
against publishers, 
but he rendered ser- 
vices to literature 
which were of more 
moment than par- 
ticular controversies. 
We owe this word to 
his memory, for one 
of his last stories was 
expressly written for 
thismagazine—“The 
Alabaster Box ”’— 
which appeared last 
year; it shows him 
in the character of 








special phenomena 
of importance, are 
due this month. The 
planet Mercury is 
at greatest western 
elongation from the 
Sun on the 2nd, and 
is visible in the early 
morning until about 
the 10th, situated in 
the constellation 
Gemini, not far to 
the south of the 
bright twin stars 
Castor and Pollux; 
he will be at superior 
conjunction with the 


Sun on the 27th. 
Venus continues to 
increase in bril- 


liancy, setting about 
8 oclock in the 
evening; she is pass- 
ing in an easterly 
direction through the 
constellation Leo, 
and will enter Virgo 
on the 21st, passing 


very near the star 
Eta Virginis (which 


is of the fourth mag- 
nitude) on the 26th. 
Mars is diminishing 








social reformer which 
he never put off. His 
last book, East Lon- 
don, deals with the 
same region. In 1897 he contributed to The 
Leisure Hour an important paper on ‘‘ The Sup- 
pression of the Religious Houses in London,”’ 
the facts of which were gleaned in his researches 
for his great Survey of London. His paper on 
‘Paternoster Row” was written to celebrate the 
centenary year of the Religious Tract Society. 
His services as secretary to the Palestine Ex- 
ploration fund belonged to another sphere ; they 
were many and indefatigable, and have laid all 
students of the East under obligation to him. 


THE LATE SIR 


Astronomical Notes for August 
THE Sun, in the latitude of Greenwich, rises 
on the Ist day of this month at 4h. 25m. 


Ww 
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Siets'hes Deel aud Gone in brightness, and 
at the end of the 
ALTER BESANT month sets about 9 
o’clock in the 


evening; he is moving in an easterly direc- 
tion through the constellation Virgo, at a con- 
siderable distance to the south-east of Venus. 
Jupiter is nearly stationary in the constellation 
Sagittarius, and at the end of the month sets 
about midnight. Saturn is also in Sagittarius, 
and approaching his stationary point; he is 
almost due east of Jupiter and at no great 
distance from him, setting somewhat later. The 
August meteors, or Perseids, may be looked for 
from the 8th to the 12th especially on the 
10th); and as the Moon is then nearly New, it 
will be a specially favourable time for seeing 
them. 
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Education 


WHEN educational questions occupy the minds 
of our legislators, and sectarian versus unsec- 
tarian education agitates other isles than ours, 
it may not be irrelevant to the general welfare 
to ask if education on our present system, and 
considered apart altogether from vexed and 
doubtful points, is in any wise what education 
ought to be, 

This query intruded insistently in view of an 
incident that occurred a few days ago. Having 
occasion to visit a business firm—not to make 
needless mystery I may state that it was the 
adjacent gas works, where I wanted to effect an 
exchange of cooking stoves—I found at the office 
an intelligent and alert man of apparently forty 
years of age or thereabouts, whose business it 
was to demonstrate the use of the stoves, advise 
the inexperienced regarding errors of procedure, 
and indicate the virtues ‘of gas generally. 
** When I came here fifty-six years ago,” said 
this active youngish man in the course of con- 
versation. Naturally the period of time called 
forth a protest, whereupon he continued, “I 
came here at nine years of age. I have been 
here fifty-six years. I am sixty-five now.” 
Encouraged by the amazement this statement 
elicited, he went on, ‘‘I never read a book in 
my life. I hardly ever see a newspaper, and 
don’t want to; what business are they of mine ? 
I can read a letter, and can write one too, but 
for the rest, my work here and my home and my 
garden are interests enough. There is a lot of 
educational tomfoolery in the world.” 

It was the germ of self-evident truth in this 
statement that rooted it in my memory, where 
it abides for frequent consideration. ‘‘ Educa- 
tional tomfvolery.” It is the one thing intelli- 
gent parents should desire to avoid, and yet, 
since our system is based on the mental acquisi- 
tion of the unnecessary, how can the individual 
stand aloof? 

It is said to be an evidence of approaching 
mental decadence to imagine that the world is 
in a bad way, but even at the price of seeming 
odd I must admit to the wives, mothers, and 
maids here assembled that I do not think the 
race is improving, that perusal of books to-day 
does not result as Bacon said it would, and that 
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Counsel and Confidences 


without newspapers we should be, in the main, 
much happier and quite as wise. Nerve maladies 
are increasing, insanity is increasing, so that it 
has been seriously proposed toabolish the familiar 
words relating to it, and to speak of mental 
maladies and mental hospitals instead; trade 
threatens to pass into the hands of companies, 
and wealth into those of directors of trusts; men 
and women become old and careworn before 
their time, being harassed, in addition to their 
own, by troubles that should not affect them, 
and against which their individual efforts are 
useless. Nevertheless we continue, throughout 
their long young years, to impart to our children 
information that, in the main, will be absolutely 
useless to them except as an adornment in the 
shape of general information. ‘Theoretically we 
leave their minds free, so that, in their later 
teens they may decide for themselves on their 
future career, but in the interval we pack the 
storehouse of their memories with goods that 
later must prove useless, and in certain cases 
may prove pernicious. 

We deplore the complexity of life in our own 
case, and we make education complex for our 
children, we who ought to possess intelligence 
enough to direct them from the pitfalls into 
which we stumbled. 

The gasman of sixty-five looked forty, and his 
explanation of this fact was that he learned one 
subject and one alone, that he mastered that in 
all its details, and when he knew his work he 
did it to pecuniary profit, that he kept himself 
out of the reach of things that did not concern 
him, and saved himself the bootless wear and 
tear of public business. 

As a lifelong advocate of reading, the incon- 
trovertible evidence of the benefit of general 
ignorance in his case staggered me. 

We cannot turn back the hands of time. From 
each new departure we make, new necessities 
arise. Even if we know that an unlettered 
peasantry remained on the land in a way that 
the peasantry of to-day refuses to do, we cannot 
withdraw the well-meant gift of free education ; 
but it is, or ought to be, still possible to specialise 
in education, to decide the destiny of our children 
earlier than we do, and turn their initial steps 
in the direction we desire them to walk. It 
would seem reasonable that the boy intended 











for business should be taught to think about 
business as soon as he is able to assimilate 
knowledge, and that all his subsequent acquire- 
ments should tend to widen his acquaintance 
with his own branch; that the boy intended for 
law or theology or medicine should learn those 
things and those things only which bear directly 
or indirectly on his future work, that the boy 
whose career was to be practical should not 
waste his time learning theories of things in 
general. Reasonably speaking, only he who 
intends to make the acquisition of erudition 
his life work has any practical use for—let 
us say—ancient classics. The study of any 
subject merely for examination purposes is 
wasteful. The object of all education should 
be to teach us not merely to know, but to 
be able to do. That which we know dies with 
us, that which we produce remains, 

Emerson says every man knows as much as 
every other, but that whereas the historian’s 
brain is a picture gallery, the cabman’s is a 
street map, and the rustic’s a chronicle of minute 
personal histories. Each man can produce what 
he has stored when occasion offers; the quality 
of the produce differs, but not the quantity 
of storeroom available for these records. To 
store what is necessary for a lifetime's fitness 
for obiigations would seem to result in pro- 
longed vitality and a cheerful and unwrinkled 
countenance. It would be interesting to know 
what the readers of The Leisure Hour think on 
the question,—Is the power to read to-day a 
blessing or a bane, in view of the quality and 
quantity of press matter, and the sadness and 
frequent mendacity of the news sheets that are 
our daily introduction to current history ? 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 

Housewife.—A book that answers your descrip- 
tion is The Girl’s Own Cookery Book, written by 
Phyllis Browne and published at 2s. by the 
Religious Tract Society. It gives general 
principles of cookery and receipts, and is written 
in a very interesting way. 

Chrissie—All kittds of white wood articles 
ready for enamelling any colour can be had from 
Wm. Whiteley, Westbourne Grove, London, and 
from Wm. Owen, Westbourne Grove also. I 
cannot say if illustrated catalogues of these 
articles are available. I think probably not, 
as the articles are cheap and the catalogues 
rather expensive to produce, but price lists 
could be had on application. 

Mabil.—All kinds of lace are worn this season. 
The heavier laces are used for insertions or 
appliqués, the material being cut away under 
them, while the lighter laces are used for 
trimming underwear, muslin dresses, and light 


Wives, Mothers, and Maids 


silks. Maltese lace, which has been out of 
fashion for some time, has been revived. I 
only learned lately that Maltese lace is manu- 
factured extensively at Bedford, and that lace 
workers of seventy to ninety years of age are 
bringing forth their lace pillows again, in the 
hope that the growing demand will send some 
orders their way. Ties with real lace ends can 
be had from 3s. 6d., trimmings and insertions 
from 1s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. per yard. Should you 
want to place orders where they will be cordially 
welcomed, I can send you an address at Bedford. 
S. C. B.—I addressed your very words to a 
friend last week, ‘‘Tell me of a book worth 
reading,” and he, after careful consideration of 
the ground for a space, mentioned a new novel 
by an author whom I do not admire and do not 
intend to study further. The last new book that 
I read with interest was Sir Robert Hart's 7'hese 
From the Land of Sinim, a sketch of the causes 
that led to recent events in China. As | have 
not known for years what it is to look with alien 
eyes on any people, any race, or any creed, I 
much enjoyed this just and reasonable volume. 
Some young people known to me assert that the 
books I want are always available at the library, 
the observation implying that nobody else cares 
to read them. 
VERITY. 
Letters requiring answers to be addressed— 
“* Verity,” 
c/o Editor, ‘‘ The Leisure Hour,” 
56 Paternoster Row, London, E.c. 


Housekeeping 


WE take the following from many words of 
wise counsel and pleasant talk contained in 
Where is your Husband? and other Brown 
Studies, By George Frost (published by Thomas 
Burleigh) :-— 

“For most of us the first step towards 
the good management of money is to take 
trouble. Nothing for nothing is a law of life. 
The best return for the least outlay involves 
hard work. To be ‘ well off, that is, to have 
wants supplied, comforts assured, Christmas 
peace in spite of Christmas bills, a growing 
nest-egg and a soothing bank-book means, in 
most households, unremitting labour for the 
housekeeper. 

“Margins can be made by force of will, by 
deliberately cutting down, in our own minds, 
and for practical purposes, the amount of our 
income. Lord Bacon said, ‘If we wish to grow 
rich, half the income must be put by; if merely 
to remain as we are, one-third.’ This is, per- 
haps, a counsel of perfection, but we court 
disaster, if, when we calculate expenses, at least 
one-tenth of income is not resolutely set aside.” 





Who is the Greatest Living Englishwoman ? 
See page 880 of this Number. 
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The Fireside Club 


(See Special Conditions for Colonial Readers) 


PRIZE QUOTATIONS 
The Sea 


‘That multitudinous tumultuousness.”— Voctes 
Ambrosiane. ‘* Wine-dark.”—Homer. ‘‘The un- 
plumbed, salt, estranging sea.” —J/. Arnold, ‘ Fall- 
ing and lifting, tossing and drifting.” —Lowe/l. 
‘The ultimate sea.”—Bret Harte. ‘‘Strong as 
youth, and as uncontrolled.”—Longfellow. ‘The 
rhythmic roll and thunder of the sea.” — W. Watson. 
‘*The deep-mouthed sea.”—Shakespeare. ‘*Thé 
great sea, faultless as a flower.” —Swinburne. ‘‘Thou 
glorious mirror! where the Almighty’s form 
glasses itself in tempests.”—Byron. ‘* The voice- 
ful sea.’’—Coleridge. ‘*The melancholy ocean.”— 
Disraeli. ‘The sea complains upon a thousand 
shores." —A. Smith. ‘‘The wandering fields of 
barren foam.”—T'ennyson. ‘*There is sorrow on 
the sea, it cannot be quiet.”—Jeremiah. ‘A lack 
from all eternity in thy content.”— Whitman. 


The Prize of Five SHILLINGS offered for the happiest 

of 4 P} 
quotation is this month awarded to D. Smith, 25, 
Blyde Road, Fir Vale, She ffi ld. 


The next subject is a single phrase or epithet descrip- 
tive of Autumn. Quotations to be brief, fresh, and 
forcible. Post them on cards only, to reach this office 
by 15th August. 


PRIZE NUTSHELL ESSAY 


On the Pleasures of a dweller in London in the 
Summer. 


‘**T am always sorry for the poor people who live 
all the year round in the country. How many 
poor children there must be who will pass their 
lives without ever seeing the interior of an omnibus 
or the exterior of a sandwich-man!” The pathos 
of Barry Pain’s remark appeals to me. I love 
omnibuses, with the cheap luxury of watching 
struggling crowds from a snug front seat, and 
listening to the driver’s witticisms ; and as for the 
sandwich-men with their gay posters, they are 
irresistible. To me, undiluted country all the 
year would be much more distasteful than undiluted 
town. 

For even in the dog-days, London is still the 
‘** particular spot in the world which communicates 
the greatest sense of life,” still the observer’s 
happiest hunting-ground. If multitudes depart, 
multitudes also arrive—Americans, Frenchmen, 
countryfolk—and it is one of my chief pleasures 
to mingle with these outspoken visitors. I am so 
jealous for London to look her best, so keenly 
curious to know how her wonders impress out- 
siders especially Americans. 

But what of Nature’s own summer joys? Well, 
our Parks reveal something of these. Go to 
Battersea, some summer evening, and hear the 
music of the band blending with the bird-songs, 
as the cool river breeze sways the tall, purple- 
shadowed trees. Above all, explore Our River ; 
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enjoy the boating beyond Richmond Bridge, and 
learn the fascinations of salt whiffs and oily sunlit 
water, of tall ships and red-sailed barges, on the 
Lower Thames in August. 
WINIFRED PARNELL. 
97 Oakley St., Chelsea. 


SHAKESPEARIAN SEARCH ACROSTICS 
SECOND SERIES. 
(May to August.) 


Two GurNEas will be awarded in prizes to suc- 
cessful solvers of this series of four Acrostics. 
Answers to be received by the 15th of each month. 


Fourth of Four 


1. ‘‘His envy brooked no rival in another, 
And vowed to make this darkness for his 
brother.” 


2. ** This has a thousand, had it only one 
And that one soft and weak 
Still, it would speak.” 
3. ‘*’T was said a speech resembled this thing, 
but so twisted 
Into confusion, that the sense, not broken, 
Was yet hard to restore.” 
4. ‘“*No pocketful of rye is had for naught, 
No blackbirds gratis for king’s pies are 
caught, 
Music is made for money, not for love, 


This for thy guerdon, over and above.” 





5. ‘*These through the palace fly! Shed 
happiness, 
Uphold its glories, may they ne’er grow 
less.” 


6. “Devotion to his cause he sadly knew 
Adorned the conduct of a lessening few.” 

7. ‘Surely the differences twixt near of kin, 
Lies in theiv power and outside our control.” 


WHOLE. 
**Where these have failed 
I were a fool to think— 
The unskilled can save me 
From the doom 1 shrink.” 

Note that the above are nof quotations. Find 
the required words and give Act and Scene for 
each passage referred to. 

Nore.—All answers must have “Fireside Club” 
written outside envelope, must contain competitor s 
full address, and must reach the Editor, 56 
Paternoster Row, London, by the 15th of this month. 

Colonial answers rece ived up to 15th October. 


No papers Sor any other compe tition to be included 
in envelope for ** Fireside Club.” 





Our Chess Page 


Ten Guineas in Prizes. 





New Solving Competition. 


of which must be in our hands by Sept. 10 
(from Eu ope) and Novy. 15 (from other parts of 
the world). 


The conditions of the present Solving Com- 
petition were announced last month, page 791. 
Two more Problems are given below, solutions 


No. 4. 


Tria juncta in uno, 


No. 3. The Wanderer. 


BLACK—9 MEN BLACK—10 MEN 











\ Oh [CL 


ie ee 1 


WHITE—11 MEN 
White to play and mate in two moves. 


























WHITE—12 MEN 
White to play and mate in three moves. 


SOLUTIONS OF SOLVING COMPETITION PROBLEMS 

No. 10.—Zeisure Hour IJ.—Two Solutions, Q—QB 5 (author’s) and P--Kt 7. 
No. 11.—Nydia.—Key move R—KB sq. 
No. 12.— Pitti Sing.—Key move R—Q’7. 


No. 13.—Annibal ante portas, 


1. Q—Q sq K—B4; 2. B—Kt4+K x B; 3. Q—Q4 mate. 
P xB; 3. Kt—K4 me 
K—K4; 2. B—B3 + K—Q3; 3. Kt—K4 a 
K—Q6; 2. B—B or Ktsq K any; 3. Q—Q2 ‘ 
P x Kt; 2. B—R6 + K—B4; 3. B—B8 
K—K 4; 3. B—B4 
K—B6; 3 0.03 
Else; 2. B—Kt4 + K—K6; 3. Q—Q2 
K—K 4; 3. Kt—Q7 or Q—R 








No. 14.—Let us have peace.—Two Solutions, Q—R 8 (author’s) and Kt—-Q8 +. 
No. 15.— What I loved best, etc.—Three Solutions, Kt—B 4 (author’s), B—K7 + and Q x P (K7). 
No. 16.—God save our King.--Key move K—Q6. 


No. 17.—Many Tries. 


1. Kt—Q5 K—Q4; 2. Kt—B6 + K—K4; 3. B—B3 mate. 
P x Kt (B5); 2. R—K sq + K—Q5; 3. Kt—Kt6 
P x Kt; 2.R—K8 + K—B3; 3. Kt x P a 
Else ; 2,.B—B3 +K—K5; 3. Kt—Bé ,, 





Our Chess Page 


PROBLEM TOURNEY. 
NAMES OF PrRIzE WINNERS. 
THREE-MOVERS-- 
First Prize: C, 
Newbury. 
Second Prize: 
Avenue, W. 
Third Prize: G. 
Bainton, Driffield. 
Hon. Mention: 
“P G. LF.” 
Two-MoveErs-—- 
First Prize: H. 
Cainscross, Stroud. 
Second Prize: G, H. CLuTsAM, 32 Wellington 
Road, N.W. 
Hon. Mention: E. G. WrintEerR-Woop, G. 
HEATHCOTE, ANTHONY Dopp, C. H. HEMMING. 


H. Hemuine, Kingsclere, 
Percy OsBoRN, 152 


Neswick, 


Elgin 
DovuGLas ANG 3, 


G. HEATHCOTE and 


F. W. Lane, The Lawn, 


CONSOLATION PRIZES— 
EK. G. 


‘ 


WinTER-Woop, G. HEATHCOTE, 
AnTHONY Dopp, ‘‘P.G.L. F.”, J. Smutyy, 
** Suum Cuique,” W. A. CLARK, W. C. BowYEr, 
MAXIMILIAN I'EIGL, N. Harrop, Emit Pat- 
Koska, A. WATSON. 

(Will the author of ‘* Suwm Cuique 
furnish his name and address *) 


” kindly 


We regret to find that the Problem ‘‘ Let us 
have Peace” (No. 14), to which we awarded first 
prize in the Foreign Section, is cooked. The 
prize therefore will go to the next best problem, 
viz. ‘‘ Annibal ante portas,” by the same com- 
poser, M. Feigl. Problem No, 15 unfortunately 
is also cooked, having three solutions, as 
several solvers have pointed out. 


The author of Problem No, 10 has kindly sent 
us an amended version, for which we regret we 
cannot find space. The correction consists of 
the addition of a White Pawn at QR6, and a 
Black Pawn at QR2, and the removal of the 
White Pawn at QKt6. Every effort will be 
made to publish the award in the last 
Solving Competition in the September part 
of The Leisure Hour, but owing to the large 
number of competitors we cannot definitely 
promise it. 


All communications to be addressed to the 
Editor, ‘‘The Leisure Hour,” 56 Paternoster 
Row, London, £.c., and to be marked CHESS 
on the envelope. Competition entries must be 
accompanied by the Kisteddfod Ticket on the 
Contents page of advertisements. 


The Leisure Hour Eisteddfod 


A NEW COMPETITION 
“The Greatest Living Englishwoman” 


COMPETITION 17 


We offer TEN Prizes of Half-a-Crown each 
for the best Postcards giving— 

1. The name of the greatest living Englishwoman. 
(The word Englishwoman is to be understood to 
mean any woman who belongs to the British 
Empire. ) 

2. The reasons for this choice. 

3. The competitor’s name and address. 


RULES 
1. All postcards to be addressed to the Editor, 
The Leisure Hour, 56, Paternoster Row, London, 
EC 
2. “The latest day for receiving postcards at this 
office will be September 3, 1901. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITION 15 


**THE GREATEST Livinc ENGLISHMAN ” 
Prizes of Half-a-Crown each for the Ten best 

postcards have been awarded (in order of Merit) to 

CHARLEs C. Grirpons, 8 Castle Terrace, West Coker, 

Yeovil; E. G. Browne, 39 Rodney Street, Liver- 

9001; E. C. Storr, Matfield Court, Paddock Wood 
.S.0., Kent ; Miss S. A. Goutp, Ansford Villas, 
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Clevedon; A. M. Granam, Portadown; JULIA 
Drew, King’s Heath, Birmingham ; Miss MAupE 
Gopson, Grinshill, Salop; Jas. Cromer, c/o Mr. 
McBain, 43 Regent Quay, Aberdeen; Mary 
SKINNER, Eleigh Water House, Combe St. Nicholas, 
near Chard, Somerset ; M. A. How err, Glenholm, 
Oakwood Road, Burgess Hill, Sussex. 


Highly Commended : 

R. J. Eneuisu, Jonn HOoorey, 
Davipson, Sopny Irwin, AGNES W. WILLARD 
Lucy B. Drummonp-Hay, Mrs. CALVERT, MIss 
N. Kempiz, Harry J. Taytor, Henry J. 
Tuomas, W. J. FLATMAN. 

The votes of our readers who took part in this 
Competition have placed the following Englishmen 
in the first eight places : 

Lorp RoBeErRTs. 
1. { c\@nememen™ Boorn, }eatal 
2. THE MARQUESS OF SALISBURY. 
3. His Masesty Kine Epwarp VII. 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
{ Conp MILNER. 
\ Lorp Lister. 
fae SPENCER. 


Miss Kate 


Other names mentioned were :—Sir Robert Ball, 
Rev. Alexander Whyte, D.D., Lord Rosebery, 
Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, 
Mr. John Morley, Rev. John G. Paton, D.D., 
Rev. Alexander McLaren, D.D., Mr. Cecil Rhodes, 
Mr. C. B. Fry. 








